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Vot, ALE 


E have had occasion heretofore 
A to direct attention to the 
rapid growth of “municipal 


ownership sentiment” in Chicago—a 
growth of which evidence of a strik- 
ing character more than one “refer- 
endum” under the Illinois public policy 
act (which permits expression of public 
opinion on important questions in the ab- 
stract) had furnished: In the municipal 
election of April 4, when a mayor, other 
city officials, and thirty-five aldermen were 
chosen, the people of Chicago once more, 
but no longer in an academic or abstract 
way, were called upon to declare them- 
selves with reference to municipal owner- 
ship. The election, indeed, together with 
the campaign which preceded it, must be 
regarded as‘one of the most significant 
and momentous ever held in the United 
States in the sphere of municipal life. 

The issue was very simple at the outset, 
though the discussion “on the stump” 
tended to’confuse the voter. The Demo- 
crats adopted a platform demanding “im- 
mediate” municipal ownership of. the 
street railway systems of the city and 
nominated for mayor Judge Edward F. 
Dunne, a political radical who had for 
some years advocated that solution of 
Chicago’s puzzling traction problem. As 
the traction companies now occupying the 
streets have franchises and claims that, as 
they contend, give them practical control 
of most of the streets for half a century to 
come, “immediate” municipal ownership 
does not mean literally and exactly what 
the phrase would generally convey. It 
means immediate steps toward municipal 
ownership, such steps comprising, first, 
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a municipal traction system on those 
streets which the companies no longer 
control, their franchises having . expired 
as to them; definite proclamation by the 
city of an anti-franchise, policy, and the 
acquisition by fair bargaining or condem- 
nation proceedings, of the vested rights 
of the companies, The city is poor, and 
its bond-issuing power is exhausted; but 
under recently enacted “enabling legisla- 
tion” it may issue certificates and with the 
proceeds thereof acquire the traction sys- 
tems. It is assumed that these certificates 


will be accepted either by the companies. 


themselves, as they carry a virtual mort- 
gage upon the property thus paid for, or 
by other investors preferring a five per 
cent security to such as are generally ob- 
tainable. 

The Republican platform opposed “im 
mediate” municipal ownership while in- . 
dorsing the alternative in principle. It 
declared the city legally and financially 
estopped from making a sudden change 
in its traction policy and favored a com- 
promise with the companies on terms just: 
to both parties. In the event of a refusal 
of such a compromise by the companies, 
the Republican candidate, John M. Har- 
lan, a son of Justice Harlan of the federal 
Supreme Court, suggested, instead of pur- 
chase or condemnation of the properties, 
the gradual construction of a competing 
system, with subways in the central sec- 
tion of the city, by the municipality. As. 
the probability of a settlement with the 
companies is very slight, their inflated and: 
watered stock precluding the acceptance 
of terms based on equitable regard for the 
interests of the city, it was generally felt: 
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that even the election of Mr. Harlan 
would mean war, not peace; hence the 
difference between the two candidates 
was, at bottom, one of method rather than 
of principle. 

In electing Judge 
Dunne by a sub- 
stantial majority 
the voters of Chi- 
cago, therefore, not 
only declared in 
favor of municipal 
ownership of the 
street car system 
(and by implica- 
tion, of other public 
utilities), but ex- 
pressed a decided 
preference for the 
Dunne method or 
plan of accomplish- 
ing that purpose. 
They voted against 
a “settlement” with the companies and 
against any extension of the franchises. 
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They voted for immediate steps in the 
direction of municipal ownership. Hatred 
of the present companies is the chief cause 
of this action on their part. Chicago will 
have nothing more to do with the sort of 
private ownership it has endured for 


years. It wants a radical change at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


“Back to the Land” and Pau- 
perism 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard, the popular 
British novelist, has been appointed special 
commissioner to inquire into the condi- 
tions, character, and management of vari- 
ous agricultural colonies organized in this 
country by the Salvation Army, by phil- 
anthropic citizens and by the Mormons of 
Utah. That such colonies not only exist 
here, but that they have features repaying 
inquiry by a government commissioner, 
must be “news” to a good many Ameri- 
cans. 

For years Mr. Haggard interested him- 
self in the British agricultural problem. 
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Rural England, it seems, is being depopu- 
lated, and the land is being abandoned by 
the agricultural laborers and by the 
younger generation. This tendency of 
the young to flock to the already con- 
gested cities is deplored as one of the 
greatest evils of modern times. The ex- 
citements and attractions of city life are 
potent factors in this movement, and Mr. 
Haggard believes that the only way to 
check it is to create counter-attractions in 
the country. The lot of the agricultural 
laborer is hard in England. He is hardly 
able to make both ends meet, no matter 
how industrious and economical he may 
be, and he is naturally unwilling to remain 
in the country without the prospect of 
acquiring land or accumulating a little 
money. 


On the other hand, the overcrowding 
of cities causes involuntary idleness, ex- 
treme poverty, and pdauperism. The 
army of unemployed is ever increasing, 
and the burden of relief ever heavier. 
Cannot the poor of the cities be induced to 
go “back” to the land? Is not coloniza- 
tion on a large scale the true and perma- 
nent solution of the problem of the unem- 
ployed? Mr. Haggard points out that 
there are great tracts of unoccupied land 
in the British colonies, especially in Can- 
ada and South Africa, and he hopes to be- 
able to suggest some practical plan “for 
bringing the landless man to the manless 
land.” 

We have heard not a little regarding 
the “vacant lot colony” scheme and the 
“potato patch” idea, with which the late 
Governor Pingree of Michigan was pecu- 
liarly identified. Mr. Haggard and the 
British colonial office apparently believe 
that these enterprises will repay closer 
study. But what has chiefly attracted Mr. 
Haggard’s attention, it seems, is the colo- 
nization work of the American branch of 
the Salvation Army. The “army” has 
three colonies in operation—one at Her- 
rick, Ohio; one at Fort Amity, Colorado, 
and one at Fort Romnie, California. 
There are about six hundred settlers in 
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these colonies, all men “converted” or “re- 
.deemed” by the army. Each colonist is 
provided with a home, twenty acres, and 
the necessary tools. He is expected to pay 
a certain sum annually, and to discharge 
the entire debt in about eighteen years. 

Whether any government will ever un- 
dertake to colonize the unemployed on 
such a basis as this, is at least doubtful. 
Private benevolence, however, may apply 
the scheme The late Cecil Rhodes hoped 
to colonize South Africa in some such 
way, and the expenses of Mr. Haggard’s 
investigation are in fact, to be paid by the 
Rhodes estate. In this country the ques- 
tion of colonization as a remedy for ex- 
treme urban poverty has been discussed 
recently in certain review articles, 

bs al 

Copyright and Foreign Books 

There is much dissatisfaction with our 
present copyright law—originally a com- 
—— promise reached 
with great diffi- 
culty. Certain 
American authors, 
with Mr. William 
D. Howells at their 
head, complain that 
the law has de- 
prived American 
readers and book- 
buyers of hundreds 
of good books. It 
grants copyright to 
foreigners only on 
certain conditions 
+| the chief one being 
publication of the 
copyright work in 
this country simul- 
publication in the 
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taneously with its 
author’s own country and the set- 
ting of the book in this country 
from American type. It is asserted that in 
many cases the demand for a book of 
merit does not warrant the expense of a 
special publication in this country, and 
that literature of the higher sort suffers 
from the’ restriction. Leading publishers 
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vigorously dispute this assertion, how- 
ever, and the question is open. 

At the recent session of Congress the 
copyright law was amended at the in- 
stance of those who 
feared the displeas- 
ure and possible re- 
taliation of foreign, 
non-English-speak- 
ing nations. As it 
stood, the copy- 
right act made no 
distinction between 
English books writ- 
ten and published 
abroad and books 
in other languages. 
Hence the require- 
ment of “simul- 
taneous publica- 
tion” meant, in the 
case of German or 
French or other 
books in languages foreign to us, 
a translation for the American mar- 
ket before the publisher could form 
any idea with regard to the popu- 
larity of or demand for any book. This 
need of a translation clearly establishes 
a distinction between British, Canadian, 
or Australian books on the one hand, and . 
books in other languages than English on 
the other. 

This distinction is now recognized by 
the copyright law as amended at the late 
session. Books in foreign languages wil? 
not need to be published “simultaneously” 
with the issue abroad. A copy will have 
to be deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress on the day of publication, but the 
author and publisher will have a year’s 
grace for translating the book. 

This reasonable amendment has aroused 
no little indignation in England. Prom- 
inent British authors and newspapers 
profess to see in it flagrant and unjust 
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“discrimination” against English-speak- 


ing foreigners. They allege that the 
amendment places such foreigners under 
special disadvantages in the~ American 
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market, and advocate “reprisals.” Amer- 
icans are accused of selfishness and a 
grasping, monopolistic spirit, and the only 
way to teach us literary “reciprocity,” it 
—________— is vehemently de- 
_ || clared, is to keep 
|| our books out of 
| the British market 
| or, to deny us copy- 
|| right except on con- 
1 dition of  simul- 
§ | taneous publication 
|| from type set and 
| plates made in 
| England. 
|| It should be 
\|added that the 
|| “simultaneous pub- 
lication” provision 
| Who has made the | | of our ; copyright 
Crown Prince, law was inserted at 
a regent. | the demand of the 
' printers, who, had 
for years opposed a copyright law 
on the ground that it would de- 
prive them of work by prohibiting 
the “pirating” of foreign books. 
bs al 
A Fraud on the State of 


Colorado 

The settlement, so-called, of the Colo- 
tado gubernatorial contest is denounced 
even by Republican newspapers as a 
shameful violation of the fundamental 
principles of republican government. It 
is a fraud on the people of the state, a 
gross abuse of partisan power. 

Readers will remember that last No- 
vember the election returns indicated the 
defeat of Governor Peabody, whose ad- 
ministration was open to serious criticism 
on account of the violent and lawless 
methods he used and permitted in fighting 
lawlessness, by the Democratic candi- 
date, ex-Governor Adams. The latter’s 
plurality was placed at about 10,000. 

Immediately the cry of fraud was raised 
by the Peabody partisans, and the inten- 
tion to prevent the inauguration of the 
executive-elect was openly and repeatedly 
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expressed. No doubt there had been fraud 
at the election ; several persons were sub-. 
sequently found guilty of such crime and 
sent to jail. But the fraud was not con- 
fined to Democratic election judges and 
Democratic politicians and voters. There 
was as much Republican fraud, appar- 
ently, as there was Democratic in Colo- 
rado politics. 

Sober counsel prevailed, and Mr. 
Adams was inaugurated. Mr. Peabody 
at once began a contest before the legisla- 
ture, claiming that an honest count of the 
ballots would prove that he had . been 
elected to succeed himself. The legisla- 
ture was Republican and a partisan de- 
cision in the contest was freely predicted: 
Fortunately a minority of the Republican 
delegation in the legislature refused to 
countenance open and flagrant contempt 
of the popular will, and decency was.ex- 
ternally observed. 

However, the Republican majority 
threw out one Democratic precinct after 
another until the Adams majority was 
converted into a minority. Even at that 
stage not all the Republican members were 
willing to unseat the executive and 
declare Peabody to have been elected. The 
Supreme Court was consulted as. to pos- 
sible alternatives, and it decided that: the 
legislature must choose between Adams - 
and Peabody. aa 

Finally, a new solution was hit upon. 
It involved the unseating of Adams,. the 
seating of Peabody under a pledge of im- 
mediate resignation and the fulfilment of 
this pledge in order to make the lieu- 
tenant governor, Jesse F. McDonald, a 
Republican, chief executive of the state. 
A number of Republicans protested against 
the trick, but they were not strong enough 
numerically to defeat it. The plan was 
successfully carried out and the present 
governor of Colorado is a man the people 
did not nominate or elect to that office, 
Either Adams or Peabody was elected 
executive, and the “settlement” is as un- 
republican is it is discreditable to those 
who effected it. To what lengths of 
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usurpation and infamy partisanship and 
corporate domination cause alleged repre- 
sentatives of the people to go in some. of 
the states of this Republic! 


bes sad 


The “Recall” in American 


Politics 

After the referendum, which is making 
steady progress in this country, not only 
in local but also in state politics, and after 
the initiative (that is, the opportunity to 
propose or demand legislation), which is 
making its way slowly, what? We spoke 
in our last issue of various reforms, once 
regarded as radical and chimerical, that 
today find support in “conservative” offi- 
cial messages, and we must add to the 
list another innovation—the institution 
known as “The Recall.” 

In some of our cities (notably Los 
Angeles) this institution has been estab- 
lished on a firm foundation, and in many 
others the radical elements are beginning 
to advocate it as a logical corollary of the 
referendum. The recall is applied to men, 
not to measures, to officials elected by the 
people and therefore responsible to them 
rather than to the higher officials. Ap- 
pointed officers may be removed for 
inefficiency or negligence or dishonesty, 
while elected officers, as a rule, are prac- 
tically “safe” during their terms. Im- 
peachment proceedings are rare, and only 
the gravest reasons justify them. Why, 
it is asked, should the people who elect an 
alderman, or county commissioner, or 
legislator, or executive be required to sub- 
mit to bad service or worse on the part of 
their nominal servants and representa- 
tives? Why should not the power to elect 
be accompanied by the power to retire one 
elected, at any time during his term, for 
adequate cause? 

And this is the power which the recall 
confers. Recall statutes generally pro- 
vide that a certain specified per cent of the 
registered and qualified voters shall have 
the right to propose the recall, or com- 
pulsory retirement, of an official whom 
they believe to have violated his trust, his 
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duty to the people, and that upon.a peti- 
tion of this sort, a vote shall be taken in 
the section or municipal corporation rep- 
resented by that official as to his recall. A 
majority, under 
stich law, may re- 
call a public ser- 
vant, or practically 
dismiss him for in- 
tellectual or moral 
shortcomings ex- 
hibited in office. 

That this would 
constitute a check 
upon wrongdoing 
or indifference to 
duty, and would 
render officials 
more directly and 
truly “responsible,” | rer 
‘ : Who has become 
is obvious. The|| the active head 
principle is receiv-|| of government. 
ing sympathetic 
consideration in several quarters, and a 
few more scandals like those recently wit- 
nessed may make the recall a live and 
prominent reform proposal. 

ban al 


Commissioner Garfield’s “Beef 
Trust’’ Report 


No useful purpose seems to have been 
served by the publicaton of the one-sided 
and incomplete, and therefore misleading, 
summary of Commissioner Garfield’s re- 
port on the operations, capitalization. 
profits, etc., of the great meat packers. It 
has been severely criticized as an attempt 
to “whitewash” the “beef trust,” and the 
Kansas legislature, of late so active -in 
the work of “trust busting,” has de- 
nounced its author in strong terms. On 
the other hand, the friends of the packers 
have hailed it as a vindication for the 
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latter and as a plain refutation of the 


charges so long current. 

Neither view is wholly sound. The 
report, as submitted, dealt with many mat- 
ters which, in view of the proceedings of 
the Department of Justice, could not be 
made public without hampering the gov- 
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ernment. What Mr. Garfield reported 
had no direct bearing on the charges 
against the packers, and all that he had 
to say with regard to the profits of the 
trust” may be ab- 
solutely true with- 
out affecting in any 
degree the “case” 
of the cattle raisers 
and consumers 
against it. 

Briefly the report 
alleged: that the 
packers enjoyed no 
complete monopoly, 
controlling, in fact, 
less than fifty per 
cent of the total 
supply of meat; 
that on the work of 
dressing and pack- 
ing their profit did 
not of late exceed 
two per cent; that their business was 
not overcapitalized, and that the growth 
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of population accounted for the increase 
in the price of meat. 
What the report omitted to state was 


this: That the profit of the packers on 
the capital invested (the only proper basis 
for intelligent discussion) was several 
times that named by him; that the selling 
and distributing agencies of the packers 
were an additional source of profit; that 
the monopoly of refrigerator car trans- 
portation and icing charges were a fur- 
ther source of revenue, and that there was 
more than a suspicion that illicit railroad 
rebates contribute materially to the power 
of. the alleged combination. 

It should be added—and this was indi- 
rectly brought out in the report—that 
while the packers had no monopoly 
throughout the country at large, some of 
the best meat markets—the great cities, 
for example—were pretty thoroughly 
monopolized by them. To the consumers 
at these centers it is but poor consolation 
to know that in distant sections the power- 
ful packers had considerable competition 
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from independent and small concerns. 

At any rate the Garfield report, which 
answered none of the really important 
questions, did not disturb the investigation 
of the Department of Justice, which was 
to throw light on the legality of the 
methods and operations of the packers. 
That department has pursued the even 
tenor of its way, has caused federal grand 
juries to be summoned at Chicago and New 
York to review the evidence in its pos- 
session against the packers and consider 
the legal advisability of returning indict- 
ments in the case. At this writing the 
grand jury inquiry is still in progress and 
the outcome is naturally uncertain. The 
fact that indictments are expected by 
many sufficiently disposes of the notion 
that the Garfield report was a complete 
“whitewash” which made further pro- 
ceedings farcical. 


bes al 
Issues and Political Parties 

The political situation in the United 
States today is in some respects unprece- 
dented. There have been eras of “good 
feeling” in our history, but there is little 
real similarity between them and the pres- 
ent “era.” The developments foreshadow 
a realignment of the parties and the re- 
tirement of old issues in favor of new ones 
possessing vitality and practical impor- 
tance. 

It is of course well known that the rad- 
ical or Bryan wing of the Democracy con- 
tributed materially to President Roose- 
velt’s extraordinary victory at the polls. 
But it was believed by many that. the 
“Roosevelt Democrats” were not so much 
pro-Roosevelt as anti-Parker and anti- 
“reorganization” Democrats. Whether 
that was true or not, since the election Mr. 
Roosevelt has certainly had the active 
support of Democratic politicians .and 
Democratic leaders. 

Mr. Bryan has repeatedly and em- 
phatically endorsed the President’s posi- - 
tion on the question of rate regulation and 
tiust-law enforcement, and has urged 
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Democratic Congressmen to vote for ad- 
ministration measures in these premises. 
The leader of the House Democrats, Mr, 
Williams of Mississippi, has uttered sim- 
ilar sentiments, and when the Esch- 
Townsend railway rate bill was voted on 
the Democratic minority, with but few 
exceptions, “lined up” solidly behind the 
President. 

There were ‘partisan “divisions” or 
votes in the late session of Congress but 
they did not affect the great: questions 
of current interest, and it is the recognized 
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This statue was presented by the state. of 
Illinois to the United States and was recently 
unveiled in the statuary hall’ of the capitol 
building in Washington. 
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fact that, in domestic politics at any 
rate, the policies for which Mr. Roose- 
velt stands command the support of 
Western Democrats. The significance of 
this is variously explained. Some of those 
who are not friendly to Mr. Roosevelt say 
that he has out-Bryaned Mr. Bryan and 
that the latter has been morally “vindi- 
cated” by the logic of political events. Re- 
publicans like Speaker Cannon think that 
it is Mr. Bryan who has “grown” and de- 
veloped statesmanlike qualities. The 
former view is expressed in the following 
quotation from an editorial in the New 
York Sun, a powerful organ that has little 
sympathy with the President’s economic 
and industrial ideas : 


Some observers are amused and more 
are surprised by the sight of Mr. Bryan 
and the Democrats in the act of holding 
up Mr. Roosevelt’s hands as he labors 
for the enlargement of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and for 
government supervision of railroad rates. 
The Hon. John Sharp Williams and the 
Democratic brethren in the House of Rep- 
resentatives rally around the President 
with a well simulated enthusiasm. They 
will be his shields against monopolistic 
Republicans, if such there be in Con- 
gress. 

In this lightning change comedy of 
politics has Mr. Bryan “flopped” to Mr. | 
Roosevelt or has Mr. Roosevelt “flopped” 
to Mr. Bryan? Have the Democrats be- 
come Republicans or the Republicans be- 
come Democrats? 

The best way of answering these ques- 
tions is to consult the Republican national 
platforms and the Democratic national 
platforms, beginning with 1896,.the first 
year of bryanization. 

What did the Republican platform of 
1896 say upon this now all-absorbing and 
supreme subject of government regula- 
tion of railroad rates? 

Nothing. 

What did the Republican platforms of 
1900 and 1904 say about it? 

Nothing. 

The Democratic platform did advocate 
such regulation and the extension of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners, and the Sun draws the con- 


clusion that Mr. Roosevelt and his Repub- 
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lican followers have been converted to 
“Bryanism.” 

In truth, however, the new issues have 
played havoc with old party lines and tra- 
ditions, and there 
_is much “radical- 
| ism” in the Repub- 
| lican ranks and 
| much “conserva- 
| tism” in the Demo- 

cratic. Governor 

(and now Senator- 
_ elect) La Follette 
| is as radical as Mr. 
| Bryan ever was, 
'and President 
| Roosevelt is nearer 
| to Gov. La Follette 

| than to Republi- 
PRESIDENT CASTRO | | cans like Senators 
|| Aldrich, Platt, El- 
| kins, and Penrose. 
—— In the course of 
doubtless adjust 
themselves and the parties will again 
represent sharp differences of opin- 
ion; but the personnel of each of 
them will have undergone considerable 
change. 
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time matters will 


bad 
Our Troubles with Our Southern 
Neighbors 


The extraordinary session of the Senate 
which the President called just before the 
late Congress adjourned without date did 
not ratify the treaty with Santo Domingo, 
the main‘ purpose and effect of which we 
explained in last month’s issue. The con- 
vention was vigorously debated in execu- 
tive session, and many material amend- 
ments were proposed and incorporated. 
The chief of these was a clause limiting 
the adjustment of claims to those cases in 
which the consent of the creditor nations 
should be obtained. This, undoubtedly, 
made the treaty less hazardous in con- 
servative opinion, as it removed the 
danger of offending European powers and 
appearing to claim the privilege of passing 
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upon claims of their subjects without 
authority or invitation. 

Still, the opposition to the “new de- 
parture” was so serious, and not only in 
Democratic but also in Republican circles, 
that the Senate concluded to postpone ac- 
tion thereon indefinitely, notwithstanding 
a second message from the President urg- 
ing an early decision. 

There are those who believe that the 
treaty is dead—that the Republican lead- 
ers of the Senate have no intenton of rati- 
fying it, and that the Dominican financial 
difficulties will be adjusted during the 
summer in some other way. Others think’ 
that at a special session which, according 
to persistent reports, the President has de- 
termined to call in the autumn, on or about 
October 1, the Senate will approve the 
convention on its merits, the discussion, 
as well as the logic of events, during the 
interval being expected to remove many of 
the objections entertained “at' first sight” 
by the critics of the proposed arrange- 
ment. Meantime the Dominican situation 
threatens to develop complications of an 
unpleasant, if not unfamiliar sort.. There 
is talk of “revolution” and military plots 
against President Morales, the presenti 
“dictator” of the “republic.” The failure 
of the treaty at the special session of the 
Senate is supposed to have undermined 
Morales’ authority and encouraged his 
rivals, ex-dictators and exiles, to attempt 
an attack on his government. 

There are possibilities of trouble also 
with President Castro of Venezuela. The 
cloud, as yet, is no larger than a man’s 
hand, but Washington correspondents be- 
lieve that it will spread in the next few 
months. There is no issue between Venez- 
uela and the government of the United 
States. The difficulty in question arises 
out of private claims, of alleged griev- 
ances of American citizens having “vested 
rights” and franchises in that republic— 
rights which President Castro is accused 
of wantonly and maliciously attacking. 
The chief victim, it appears, is the Ameri- 
can Asphalt Company. Last year, it is 
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true, President Castro ordered the seizure 
of the company’s landed property, on the 
ground that not only had it violated the 
terms of its franchise, but, that, in addi- 
tion, it had aided and abetted revolt and 
treason against the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. The case went to the courts, where 
it is still under consideration, though a 
preliminary decision was rendered some 
weeks ago in favor of the government. 

It is alleged by certain American 
writers that the Venezuelan courts are 
not independent and that, owing to inter- 
ference and pressure by the executive, the 
asphalt company cannot obtain justice in 
them. It is for this reason that the United 
States is urged to intervene and force 
President Castro to restore the sequestered 
property or accept impartial arbitration 
of the dispute. Castro has refused arbi- 
tration as an unwarranted reflection upon 
the courts and government of a sovereign 
state, but the refusal may not be final. At 
any rate, it is difficult to see how “the 
asphalt mass,” as some call it, which in- 
volves questions of fact, can justify the 
use of force or even a “show of force” by 
the United States. We cannot assume that 
the courts of another power are corrupt 
and untrustworthy, and proof of the 
charges so freely made by the agents of 
the company will never be furnished. Cer- 
tainly there is no occasion for tall talk and 
aggression until the highest courts of 
Venezuela have rendered their decision. 


ae 
Equal Rights and Coeducation 
of Races 


The Kentucky legislature enacted a law 
last year prohibiting white and colored 
persons from attending the same school, 
The act was directed against Berea Col- 
lege, in Madison County, an institution 
which was established by Kentucky and 
Southern abolitionists in the sixties of the 
last century. At the time this law was 
under discussion in the legislature it was 
asserted by Northern writers that the legis- 
lation was gratuitous, uncalled for and 
contrary to the sentiment of Berea and of 
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the college students. Hundreds of colored 
youths had been graduated by the college, 
and never had the white students, always 
numerically stronger, complained of the 
effects of the prin- 
ciple of coeduca- 
tion as applied 
there. 

However, the act 
was passed and be- 
At once 
the question of its 
constitutionality 
was raised. The || 
college authorities | | f 
contended that it 
was repugnant to 
the spirit of certain 
fundamental _ pro- || 
visions of the Ken- bara prelnses or 
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tucky bill of rights, | was recently at- 
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especially those || tempted. 
which secure to all 
citizens the right of enjoying and defend- 
ing their liberty, the right of worshiping 
God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, the right of seeking happiness, 
the right of free speech, etc. A friendly 
test suit was arranged, the college mean- 
time continuing its traditional policy. 

In a decision rendered some time ago 
the law was sustained by Judge Benton of 
the Circuit Court of Madison County as 
a proper exercise of the police power of 
the state—a power which every constitu- 
tion presupposes and with reference to 
which all provisions of law must be con- 
strued by the judiciary. The court said: 

The idea which influenced the legis- 
lature to pass the act must have been 
that the association, whether voluntary 
or involuntary of the persons of the 
negro and white races in the intimate 
relation which would reasonably be ex- 
pected to follow from their being received 
together as pupils to be educated in the 
same institution, at the same place and 
at the same time, was inimical and det- 
rimental to the public peace and morals, 
and hurtful to society. If such a view 
on the part of the legislature was a 
reasonable one, the legislation in ques- 
tion cannot be held to be an unwarranted. 
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exercise of the police power. The real 
question is, was the possible danger to the 
public peace, morals and to the welfare 
of society from such an association so ob- 
vious that the legislature could reason- 
ably anticipate such 
danger, and there- 
fore be warranted 
in taking this step 
to avoid it? 

And this “real 
question” the court 








firmative, in the 
light of the settled 
policy of the state 
in relation to negro 
education, to mar- 
riage between any 
white person and 
a colored one, and 
to social intercourse 
generally. The state 
provides for the 
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maintenance of 
schools for white and colored children and 
requires railway’ companies to furnish 


separate coaches. At the same time it is 
making liberal appropriations for the edu- 
cation of colored children and constantly 
evincing a spirit of sympathy with the 
black man. In view of these facts the 
court did not feel warranted in assuming 
that the anti-coeducation act was the 
product of prejudice and ill will. If, then 
the motive of the legislation were proper 
and pure, it was not for the judicial de- 
partment to overrule it on the above 
formulated question of fact—the danger 
of such association as the Berea College 
maintained. The'case will be carried to 
the higher courts of the state and, if need 
be, of the United States. 


ba al 
The Crisis in Russia, and Peace 
Prospects 
Since the publication of the Tzar’s 
epoch-making rescript, containing the def- 
inite promise of the creation of a national 
assembly to deliberate upon and advise the 
government in matters of legislation, there 
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have been few noteworthy developments 
in the internal situation. The various com- 
mittees of ministers, with the aid of 
selected outsiders of distinction, have been 
elaborating the announced reform plans, 
and very little progress has been made. 
Considerable delay is anticipated, but 
some change for the better has already 
taken place. The press, for example, 
though nominally still subject to the old 
and galling restrictions, has exercised a 
remarkable degree of freedom in dealing 
with the war, with administrative and 
bureaucratic abuses, with national needs, 
etc., and the government has not seriously 
disturbed it of late. The editors and 
writers, assuming that a new and pro- 
gressive era is about to be ushered in, are 
drawing on their future accounts, as it 
were, and quietly disregarding existing 
laws. Among the questions under con- 
sideration by the ministerial committees 
and commissions are: greater liberty for 
the subjects and less police and adminis- 
trative tyranny ; agrarian reform ; revision 
of the press laws; factory labor and the 
improvement of its conditions; freedom 
of conscience and the proper treatment of 
non-conformists ; rights of non-Russian 
subjects of the Tzar as to residence, edu- 
cation and professional activity, and so on. 

While strikes, peasant uprisings and 
disorders have continued, and’ the gov- 
ernment has used severe measures of 
repression, the liberal and educated 
classes of Russia are willing to wait 
a reasonable period and give the gov- 
ernment “a chance,” an opportunity to 
carry out its promises of substantial and 
honest reform in several directions. Even 
the extreme revolutionists are doubtless 
disposed to grant another “truce.” In 
Poland and Finland violence has been 
tused and attempts have been made on the 
lives of obnoxious officials, but these in- 
cidents are not, strictly speaking, part of 
the conflict between the radicals and the 
discredited autocracy. 

The paramount question in Russia since 
the great battle of aie has been, 
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war vs. peace. The war party has steadily 
been losing ground. The press has been 
practically unanimous for peace on the 
best terms obtainable at this stage of the 
conflict. Even the reactionary and jingo 
organs that had clamored for “vigorous 
prosecution of war” and for victory at any 
cost, have realized the folly and danger of 
further resistance to the inevitable. But 
will Japan prove herself “reasonable?” 
Will she offer terms that Russia can af- 
ford to accept? 

It is understood that the latter would 
restore Manchuria to China, recognize 
Japan’s paramount position in Korea, cede 
Port Arthur to her (humiliating as this 
would be) and, perhaps, level down the 
Vladivostok fortifications and make that 
port a purely commercial point instead of 
a naval and military base. On the other 
hand, it is generally assumed that Russia 
will not agree to pay an indemnity. If 
Japan means to insist upon that condition, 
the war may go on indefinitely. Other 
difficulties have been mentioned, but none 
is so serious as the indemnity question. 

Meantime the military situation is as 
bad for Russia as it can possibly be. The 
retreat from Mukden was disastrous ; the 
pressure on the part of the Japanese has 
been continuous, and it is doubtful 
whether General Linevitch (Kuropatkin’s 
successor in command of Russia’s forces) 
will be able to hold Kirin, an extremely 
important strategic position on account 
of its arsenal, its stores and supplies and 


“a 
the rich grain fields it commands. Indeed, 
it is feared in Russia that even Harbin, the 
great railway center, may have to be evac- 
uated. An early attack upon Vladivostok 
is quite likely, and that fortress must share 
the fate of Port Arthur, unless the Balti¢ 
fleet engages the Japanese ships-and gives 
a good account of itself—a contingency 
scarcely anticipated by impartial naval 
authorities. Even in Russia there is little 
confiderice in Rojestvensky’s ability to re- 
gain control of the sea. Yet Russia may 
decide to stake everything on the results 
of a haval engagement. 

In the financial markets of the world 
the ¢redit of Japan is stronger now than 
it was six months ago; that of Russia is 
weaker. The former’s recent $150,000,- 
000 bond issue was promptly and eagerly 
taken, though the interest charge, in the 
long run, will not exceed five per cent. 
Russia had considerable difficulty in plac- 
ing her recent loan in Paris, and might 
have faiied altogether had not rumors of 
an early peace been actively circulated in 
the capitals of Europe. That the diplo- 
matic circles believe peace to be near is 
hardly open to doubt, but at this writing 
there is nothing definite pointing to this 
universally wished-for consummation. 
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What the Paragraphers Say 


Mr. Rockefeller might try making some 
liberal contributions to the anonymous con- 
science fund.—The Commoner, Nebraska. 


It would be a tremendous joke on the finan- 





, 


“You can lead a mule to water, but—— 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ciers who lent money to Santo Do- 
mingo to let them foreclose on the 
country.—The Detroit Free Press. 

The Tzar has decided to have a 
new ambassador at the Hague. But 
why should the Tzar have an am- 
bassador at The Hague?—Chicago 
Record Herald. 


Among the improvements contem- 
plated by the nation’s railroads this 
year is the adoption of the block sys- 
tem in the United States Senate.— 
The New York American. 

ENTERPRISE !—Nothing is sacred to 
a billposter. The walls of a house on 
the east side of New York, where 
several persons had been burned to 
death, were scarcely cool before they 
were covered with the gaudy bills of 
a variety theater. The fire esca 
also were hidden by posters—The 
Fourth Estate, New York. 
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Social and Industrial Russia 
By Frederic Austin Ogg 


University of Indiana. 


NTIL well. within times which 

| | men still living can remember, 
the treatment of such a subject 

as social progress in Europe would not 
have seemed to involve necessarily any 
particular mention of Russia and things 
Russian. For, in the first place, Russia, 
while marked off in the geographies as a 
part of Europe, was regarded as essen- 
tially Asiatic in population and character, 
and, in the second place, such progress 
as her people were known to have made 
was looked upon as so small as to be a 
negligible quantity. Today, however, 
matters are different. Russia is coming 
to be more and more identified with the 
life and interests of the rest of Europe; 
and, as for the sort of social advancement 
which has so distinguished the French, 
the Germans, the Italians, and the English 
in the last hundred years, there are abund- 
ant evidences that that has never been 
entirely lacking in the country of the 
Muscovite and that it may there soon 
achieve results which will fairly startle the 
world. It is true that Russia as a nation 
is just now suffering terribly in prestige 
by reason of the trend of the war in the 
Far East, and also by deeds of violence 
and the rule of terrorism among her peo- 
ple at home. But this does not at all di- 
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minish the importance of the Russian peo- 
ple’ from the standpoint of western civi- 
lization ; indeed, the crushing of Russian 
imperial ambition in the East may well be 
the means of forcing tremendous social 
changes at home which would be im- 
possible in the event of victory over the 
Japanese, and which will make Russia 
count for vastly more in the development 
of European civilization than ever before. 
If history teaches anything it is that a 
nation does not need to be powerful in 
arms in order that its people may be in- 
fluential in the world’s affairs. It is in- 
conceivable, with her resources and popu- 
lation, that Russia should ever long re- 
main in an inferior rank from the stand- 
point of military force; but even if she 
shovld do so, the influences of Russian 
civilization will multiply and expand, if 
not in the East, even the more certainly in 
the West. It would be foolish to affirm 
that internal development—social and in- 
dustrial progress—will go on irrespective 
of the external fortunes of the nation. The 
two must ever be closely interrelated. But 
yet, whatever may come to Russia as an 
empire—as a political structure—the Rus- 
sian people must live right on and con- 
tinue to have dealings with the rest of 
the world. And the things that concern 
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their life and thought cannot fail to be of 
interest to civilized peoples everywhere. 

From this point of view it will be well 
to round out our sketch of social progress 
in European countries with a brief presen- 
tation of some of the significant facts re- 
garding the advancement and the pros- 
pects of the Russians. The subject is an 
enormous one and the newspapers’ and 
magazines of the day, not to mention the 
many books all the time appearing from 
enterprising presses, have had so much to 
give us upon it within the past year that 
one almost despairs of trying to say any- 
thing new. Yet, sometimes the old facts 
are the most suggestive and valuable, if 
only they are put in some new relation. In 
the present case they are often especially 
interesting as bases of comparison with 
facts regarding other peoples which ris 
been dealt with in this series. 

Perhaps it will not be out of the way 
to call to mind. the cardinal events and 
measures Of the nineteenth century which 
have had something to do with determin- 
ing the Russian conditions of today. ' The 
century opened with a man on the throne 
who prided himself on his’ liberal ideas, 
and it is a fair assumption that, barring 
the fact that since then there has been a 
whole century of preparation of the peo- 
ple, the outlook for free, even democratic, 
government in Russia was as bright in 
1801 as it has been at any time in our-own 
day. Alexander:I, who was Tzar from 
1801 to 1825, went far beyond any of his 
predecessors in the work of reform. He 
gave a constitution to the conquered 
province of Poland and seems to have 
contemplated one for the whole of Russia, 
relaxed the censorship of the press, en- 
larged toleration for dissenters in religion, 
laid the foundation for a scientific codi- 
fication of the laws, and took steps in the 
direction of emancipating the serfs. Had 
it not happened that for some unaccount- 
able reason Alexander, about the year 
1818, turned suddenly about in his course 
and took up the policies of the Austrian 
reactionary, Metternich, Russia would 
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probably have’ been liberalized by 1825 


as much as she was destined to be in actual 
fact by 1900. It seems clear that Alex- 
ander’s liberalism, which was shared for 
a time by many of his leading men of 
state, was a product of the French Revo- 


THE TZAR WITH HIS WIFE AND.DAUGHTERS 


lution and of the mingling of the Russian 
soldiers.and statesmen with those of west- 
ern Europe in the Napoleonic period. Ap- 
parently the Tzar’s borrowed convictions 
did not take hold very profoundly. It 
may be that his naturally autocratic dis- 
position was finally allowed free sway as 
the result of plots against his life. 
Nicholas I, brother of Alexander, stic- 
ceeded to the throne in 1825. He was by 
nature an absolutist and had as his motto 
the three words “Aristocracy, Orthodoxy, 
and Nationality.” Early in the reign there 
occurred a rather formidable revolt, 
prompted by generals who had imbibed 
liberal ideas while serving in the West, 
but the movement was mercilessly crushed 
and had only the effect of confirming the 
Tzar in his attitude of unbending autoc- 
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racy. Practically all of the tolerant 
measures of Alexander were revoked and 
the first noteworthy era of Russian liber- 
alism was lost in a long period of untram- 
meled despotism. It was only with the 
Crimean War that Nicholas was brought 
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to the point of defeat in his plans, and in 
1855 he died brokenhearted, as some say, 
over the failure of his policy to create a 
power strong and irresistible enough to 
control the affairs of eastern Europe 
despite the hostility of the nations of the 
West. 

In the Crimean War the Russian mili- 
tary administration broke down even more 
completely than it has in the present con- 
flict with Japan. The people felt the dis- 
grace then, as they do now, and were 
stirred to a larger interest in liberal gov- 
ernment than they had ever had before. 
It must be said that in the first period of 
liberalism, in the reign of Alexander, the 
people as a whole exhibited small con- 
cern. They were ignorant and in a sur- 
prising measure indifferent. There were 
considerable numbers, of course, of whom 
this was not true, but the affirmation can 
be very safely made so far as the masses 
were concerned. Only after the Crimean 


War do we find the great body of the peo- 
ple moved in any such way as has been 
witnessed within the past few months of 
the Japanese War. In 1855 Alexander II, 
son of Nicholas I, became Tzar. More 
than anyone else he realized the need of 
reform, and happily he did not lack the 
will to go as far as he conceived to be safe 
in the way of innovation. There was 
opened, therefore, an era of liberalism 
which would never before have been pos- 
sible, for never before had the people been 
in a position to make such intelligent de- 
mands for change, and certainly never be- 
fore had they known a sovereign so ac- 
qvainted with their needs and so sincerely 
devoted to their betterment. Censorship 
of the press was relaxed and, as one writer 
has put it, “a luxuriant crop of new peri- 
odicals sprang up, devoted to bringing 
into Russia the western literature, science, 
law, and political ideas.” The judicial 
system was reformed, with the purpose of 
making it more just and efficient. Among 
other notable acts in this connection was 
the introduction of jury trial in criminal 
cases. Education, also, was overhauled 
and considerably extended. And at length 
came the greatest social advancement of 
all, i. ¢., the emancipation of the serfs by 
the decree of February 19, 1861. 

It is estimated that in 1861 there were 
in Russia about forty-seven million serfs, 
a little over half being on estates belong- 
ing to the crown and something like the 
same number being on estates owned by 
the great landed proprietors. Practically 
all were agricultural laborers. They were 
not slaves, for they could not be bought 
and sold at the absolute will of their mas- 
ters; but they were “bound to the soil” 
and passed with it from one owner to an-. 
other. They were not free to move from 
place to place and were hedged about with 
such restrictions that it was practically 
impossible for them ever to become eco- 
nomically independent. In the earlier 
Middle Ages serfdom of this type was 
the ordinary condition of the peasantry 
in all western and southern Europe, but 
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by the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it’ had pretty largely given way before a 
status of freedom for even the humblest 
agricultural laborer and it survived only 
in the most out of the way places until the 
day of the French Revolution. With re- 
markable statesmanship Tzar Alexander 
perceived that the emancipation of Rus- 
sia’s host of unfree would not only be the 
greatest of blessings to the people imme- 
diately concerned, but would also mean 
in the end greatly increased resources 
and prosperity for the nation at large. 
Perhaps he foresaw how emancipation 
from industrial bondage would lead in- 
evitably to demands for political privilege, 
perhaps he did not; but that such was 
to be the effect of the measure is a very 
patent fact now. 

The decree of February 19, 1861, did 
more than merely set the serfs free. Alex- 
ander understood that this would not 
be enough—understood it considerably 
better, it would seem, than the peo- 
ple of the United States understood 
about the same time that it was 
not enough merely to liberate the 
negro from the ownership of his master. 
Accordingly the Tzar included in his de- 
cree a notable provision for the getting 
of a good start by the millions of men who 
were now given their liberty. The prob- 
lem was not an easy one to deal with, for 
of course the serfs did not own land and 
so, when freed, must either continue as 
independent laborers or renters on the 
crown’s or proprietors’ lands, or drift to 
the towns in search of industrial employ- 
ment. The solution was simplified by the 
fact that almost everywhere the serfs 
lived in little villages, each family having 
a cottage and plot of garden land about 
it, while the men spent most of their time 
working on the estate on which the village 
was situated. What Alexander did, there- 
fore, in issuing his emancipation decree, 
was to arrange that each family should be 
given a little tract of ground individually, 
and that to the village as a community 
should be assigned a definite portion of 
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the old estate, to be paid for in annual in- 
stallments for a period of forty-nine years. 
The government stood ready to loan the 
villagers the money they needed to com- 
plete the transaction and the process went 
forward so rapidly that by the end of 1863 
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over forty million serfs had gained their 
liberty. The communal villages thus per- 
petuated by the terms of the emancipation 
became the very important local units 
known commonly as mirs. They were en- 
trusted with the management and occa- 
sional redistribution of the common lands 
and were empowered to manage their own 
systems of police and justice, Likewise they 
were made responsible for the taxes and 
for the military quotas levied upon them. 
In these petty communistic organizations, 
therefore, the Russian people first 
achieved any appreciable quantity of self- 
government, and from that day to this the 
grand aim of the very considerable party 
of Russian state socialists has been to ex- 
tend the system of the mir to the empire 
as a whole. For a nation whose central 
government is so autocratic, Russia pre- 
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sents the spectacle of very unusual liberty 
in local affairs. 

In 1862 the zemstvos, of which we have 
heard a great deal in recent weeks, were 
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organized, with a view to establishing 
self-government on a larger scale. These 
zemstvos were district and provincial 
councils, elected in general by the landed 
proprietors, the inhabitants of the cities, 
and the peasants. They were not given 
large powers, but they contained the pos- 
sibilities of popular activity which recent 
months have seen abundantly realized. 
The second important period of Rus- 
sian liberalism was vastly more far- 
reaching in its effects than had been the 
first. Many of the great reforms of Alex- 
ander II, though assailed by reactionists, 
have never been subverted as were those 
of his uncle. The emancipation of the 
serfs, the reorganization of justice, and 
the establishment of local self-government 
stand as great landmarks in Russian his- 
tory—as notable for the era of half a 
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century ago as the inauguration of a na- 
tional representative system would be for 
our own time. The changes wrought 
were of a substantial sort and put Russia 
on a new plane from which the ascent 
to constitutional, arid even democratic, 
government can never be so difficult as it 
looked to be from the old level. 


Of course Alexander’s measures fell 
far short of satisfying the radical elements 
of the people. During the era of liberal- 
ism a new “Liberal” party had grown up, 
with demands for complete freedom of 
the press, the right of habeas corpus, a 
ministry responsible to the people, and a 
national parliament elected by the people. 
Along with the men whose program was 
even as moderate as this there had come 
forward others who would be content 
with aiming at nothing less than the utter 
destruction of every existing institution 
and the setting up of an entirely new sys- 
tem of society and government. Some 
of these were socialists; others were so 
extreme as to be classed with the nihilists. 
The most famous of the leaders of the 
latter much-feared group of reformers 
was Bakunin. As showing the extremes 
to which these people went the following 
appeal from Bakunin to his coagitators 
is of interest : 

Take heed that no ark be allowed to 
rescue any atom of this old world, which 
we consecrate to destruction. When you 
have freed your minds from the fear of 
God and from that childish respect for 
the fiction of right, then all the remaining 
chains which bind you, and which are 
called science, civilization, property, mar- 
riage, morality, and justice will snap 
asunder like threads. Let your own hap- 
piness be your only law. 

This, of course, sets forth an ideal of 
anarchy, nihilism, and pretty much every- 
thing else that is subversive of the modern 
system of society. The very illogical po- 
sition which men of Bakunin’s stripe had 
come to occupy was that a thing was 
necessarily bad because it existed. Every- 
thing that was old was to be swept away 
and a new order—precisely what was 
never made clear—was to be substituted. 
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It was perhaps natural that in a country 
where there was indeed so much that 
needed to be changed the champions of 
reform should sometimes lose their senses 
in wild and indiscriminate denunciation 
of all existing institutions; but, however 
natural, it has clearly been a great mis- 
fortune to the cause of Russian liberalism 
that men have thus been ready to go 
to such extremes. The vehemence and 
the threats of the nihilist afford abundant 
excuse for rigor and reaction on the part 
of the governing authorities, and indeed 
it was precisely this tendency of the re- 
forming party to overleap itself that 
caused a reversal, or at least a suspension, 
of Alexander II’s broadminded policy and 


so brought to an end the greatest period ° 


of liberalism that Russia has ever known. 
The reaction really began with the revolt 
and attempted revolution of Lithuania in 
1863, though it was not for some years 
more that it became marked. In 1866, 
and again in 1867, attempt was made to 
assassinate the Tzar, and Alexander re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion that his 
generous government was not appreciated 
and that there was no need to continue it. 
The large reforms which he had instituted 
were not revoked, but in smaller matters, 
such as the freedom of the. press, there 
was a return to about the condition of 
things which prevailed when Alexander 
had mounted the throne in 1855. Thence- 
forth the agitation for liberal government 
was compelled to spend itself in plots and 
conspiracies which from that day to this 
have seemed to keep official Russia in a 
more or less perpetual state of terror 
without really accomplishing any very de- 
cidedly beneficent results. 

In the spring of the year 1881 
Alexander, called the “Tzar: Liberator,” 
was assassinated, the crime being simply 
the culmination of a long series of mur- 
ders or attempted murders by the nihilists 
during the preceding years, especially 
since 1878. Alexander’s son, who suc- 
ceeded as Alexander III, absolutely re- 
fused to consider any plans for free gov- 
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ernment and set for himself the arduous 
task of avenging the death of his father 
by stamping out nihilism and all kindred 
movements. On the very day (March 
13) on which the elder Alexander had 
been slain he had publicly proclaimed a 
plan for a representative national assembly 
to be elected by the assemblies of nobles, 
the zemstvos, and the municipalities. The 
basis of constitutional government which 
thus seemed on the point of being laid was 
rendered impossible by the foolish, not to 
say criminal, assassination. These were 
indications that after passing through: a 
period of reaction against his earlier 
liberalism Alexander was again about to 
be brought by the exigencies of his time 
to a place where. he would be willing to 
resume the work he had left off in 1864. 
And it is not too much to suppose that, 
had the Tzar been allowed to live, Russia, 
ina very short time, might have had a 
constitution and a fairly liberal govern- 
ment, especially as leading officers of state, 
like the St. Petersburg governor Melikov, 
were urging steps in this direction as a 
means of cutting the ground out from 
under the nihilist agitation. All this was 
lost, however, by the rashness of the 
conspirators. _ Alexander III promptly 
revoked the proclamation of his father 
and instituted a régime of rigorous rule 
which was much like that of his auto- 
cratic grandfather, Nicholas I. Thous- 
ands of liberals were exiled to Siberia 
and the nihilists were hunted down and 
practically exterminated. So thoroughly 
was the agitation for free government re- 
pressed that it has never been revived in 
anything like its former vigor until during 
the Japanese war emergencies of the past 
year. Alexander III died in 1894 and 
was succeeded by the present Tzar, 
Nicholas II, under whom there has been 
no material change of policy—at least 
until recent months when certain inno- 
vations have been made whose ultimate 
results and effectiveness it is yet too early 
to foresee. 

In any consideration of social condi- 
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tions among the Russians of today one 
must give his attention chiefly to the agri- 
cultural elements of the population. Rus- 
sia is not a country of cities, with a high 
proportion of urban population, as is 
France, Germany, England, and even the 
United States. Of the 140,000,000 peo- 


ple ruled by the Tzar fully eighty-eight 
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per cent are agriculturists, living as a 
rule not in isolated farmhouses, as in our 
own country, but in village groups, or 
mirs. The emancipation of the serfs in 
1861 and the years following converted 


thousands of men who formerly had been 


unfree laborers into independent land- 
owners and proprietors, on however small 
a scale. Obviously the tendency of the 
measure was greatly to increase the num- 
ber of farms and to break down the mon- 
opoly of land-holding hitherto enjoyed by 
the state and the nobility. Nevertheless 
one has but to glance at the records of 
land-holding in Russia today to be im- 
pressed with the vast extent to which 
the large estate system still prevails. 
Even yet the state owns more land than 


all private individuals in Russia together. 
Somewhat over 86,000 square miles are 
possessed by the Russian peasantry indi- 
vidually, in little tracts averaging about 
fifteen acres each. About 400,000 square 
miles are owned by the mirs as common. 
property. The holdings of the nobles 
are estimated at 300,000 square miles. In 
the most thickly populated and fertile 
section, that known as the black earth 
region, between Moscow and the Black 
Sea, the estates of the nobles and rich 
merchants vary between 500 and 1,500 
acres; on the steppes, between 2,500 and 
5,000 acres, and in the north, where 
there is a great deal of waste land, from 
12,000 to 25,000 acres. 


It is to be noted that outside the 
black earth zone the soil is not sufficiently 
fertile to render agriculture really profit- 
able. By dint of much frugality and 
hard labor the peasant may contrive to 
make a fairly comfortable living for him- 
self and his family, but there is almost no 
chance for the accumulation of any con- 
siderable wealth, and it is the rule rather 
than the exception for the peasants to be 
in the condition which in America would 
be plainly designated as poverty. The 
black earth belt is covered with a vege- 
table mould ranging from ten to forty 
inches in depth and hence is fertile enough 
to favor the most profitable kinds of agri- 
culture. But unfortunately the region 
contains almost no timber, and is subject 
to such prolonged droughts that fre- 
quently the crops are an almost total fail- 
ure. The staple agricultural products of 
Russia are rye, oats, wheat, barley, millet, 
maize, potatoes, peas, lentils, hemp, and 
flax. Rye, and not wheat, is the staff of life 
for the Russian peasant. Even in the great 
wheat raising districts rye only is com- 
monly eaten by the people, and thousands 
of them consider themselves fortunate to 
get even that. 

“No country in the world,” says a re- 
cent first hand observer, “is as backward 
in its agricultural methods as Russia. 
There is a slothfulness in the adoption of 
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modern improvements that is nothing 
short of criminal. The government in- 
sists that it is not responsible; that the 
conservatism, the pig-headedness, of the 
peasants is the real cause. As a matter 
of fact, the government is far more to 
blame than the man. The taxes which 
the latter has to pay are very heavy; to 
meet them in the year of bad crops he has 
to borrow money at an exorbitant rate of 
interest ; and it must be confessed that he 
is rather sadly lacking in initiative—all 
of which tend to compel him to cling to 
the methods which his fathers for gener- 
ations have followed. These conditions 
also require him to hire himself out to the 
owners of large estates on terms which 
frequently are little short of serfdom. In 
vast areas a day’s wages do not amount 
to more than sixteen cents with food, or 
twenty-five cents without it. Few land- 
holders can afford to give actual cash, so 
that the peasants receive their pay in kind. 
The sole advantage of this system is that, 
however bad the harvest may be, the 


peasants have a chance of getting some- 


thing to live on during the winter. The 
antiquated methods are often responsible 
for the poor crop—a crop so poor indeed 
that sometimes there is a profit of not more 
than fifteen cents on an acre of wheat! 
Altogether it must be said that the condi- 
tions of living which surround fully four- 
fifths of the Russian peasantry are such 
as to involve, at certain seasons of the year 
at least, real suffering and _ privation. 
Dwellings are small, unsanitary, and 
meanly furnished; clothing is high in 
price and poor in quality; food is scarce 
and of the coarsest and most unpalatable 
varieties ; while the facilities for mental 
improvement and social diversion are al- 
most wholly lacking. The life of the 
peasant tends to be hard, practical, and 
narrow, with little chance for escape from 
the blighting weight of ignorance, super- 
stition, and poverty. 

From the point of view of education 
Russia presents an extreme variety of 
conditions, There are parts of the empire, 
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as Courland, Esthonia, and Finland in 
which nearly every one can read and 
write. There are other parts, such as. 
Archangel, Astrakan, and Bessarabia, in 
which the proportion of the population 
that can read and write is estimated at 
not over two per cent. It is only within 
the last forty years that the Russian gov- 
ernment has given much practical atten- 
tion to the matter of popular education. 
So far as the mere providing of school ac- 
commodations is concerned, a reasonable 
amount of progress has been made in this 
time, even though it be true that instruc- 
tion is not yet to be had by more than 
one-third of the 13,000,000 children of 
school age in the empire. The latest 
official statistics show that there are 84,- 
544 public schools in the empire, with a 
teaching force of 172,000, and costing 
more that $25,000,000 annually. It has 
been thought in many quarters, notably 
by the socialists, that the government pur- 
posely retards the spread of education be- 
cause it thinks that the moment the masses 
find themselves the autocracy will be over- 
thrown. It is impossible to determine 
what measure of truth there is in the ac- 
cusation, but we at least have the word of 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, as minister 


” 
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of the interior, that when the present war 
shall end the government expects to set 
to work energetically to provide a broader 
system of education for the people. And 
the Tzar himself is quoted as saying: 
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“Experience has shown such important 
defects in our educational system that I 
«believe it is time to correct them.” How- 
ever ignorant the peasants of today may 
be it certainly cannot be said that they 
are at all indifferent to education. On the 
other hand its value is deeply appreciated 
and the parents are rare who will not 
undergo any hardship in order that their 
offspring may learn to read and write. 
The door of opportunity needs only to be 
opened to be entered by thousands who 
have hitherto been beyond its reach. 


PEASANT’S COTTAGE 


Just at present, of course, the question 
of most immediate interest in Russia is 
as to the possibility of broadening the 
government and introducing into it an 
element of popular control. Peoples of 
democratic countries have naturally been 
strongly disposed in recent weeks to sym- 
pathize with the demand which has been 
made for constitutional, representative 
government. Anglo-Saxon peoples are 
prone to assume that government of this 
kind, being proved best for them, is 
necessarily best for all peoples everywhere. 
One does not need to be a profound 
student of politics, however, to see that at 
best this principle can be true only with 
one very important qualification, i. ¢., that 
there shall be a very large measure of 
political training and practical experience 
in the difficult art of self-government. It 
is at least a serious question whether Rus- 
sia is yet ready for democracy on a na- 
tional scale. That the present auto- 
cratic system ought by all means to be 
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replaced by constitutional rule will- be at 
once admitted by nearly every unpreju- 
diced person. But it is the opinion of 
many competent observers that, as the 
minister of the interior has recently said, 
“Before the Emperor can permit the peo- 
ple to participate in the control of national 
affairs, they must be better educated, pos- 
sess wider knowledge of the obligations 
as well as the advantages of suffrage; in 
short, demonstrate greater capacity for 
it.” The basis for this judgment is the 
wide-spread indifference of the peasants 
to the opportunities which they have for 
self-government through the zemstvos. 


Practically all Russian officials of state in- 


sist that the ultimate drift of the govern- 
ment’s policy is toward limited monarchy, 
a responsible ministry, a written consti- 
tution, and the dominance of a popularly 
elected parliament. But it is contended 
that these things can come only in time 
and with the growth of education and 
better economic conditions among the 
people. Just what the process will be— 
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how much political and social develop- 
ment will interplay as cause and effect— 
no one would at present undertake with 
any assurance to predict. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. The importance of the Russian people. 

II. Russia under Alexander I (1801-1825). 
1. Reforms in the early part of the reign. 
2. Alexander’s later reaction. 

III. The reign of Nicholas I (1825-1855). 
1. Revolt of the Generals. 
2. The rule of autocracy. 
3. The humiliation of the Crimean War. 
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IV. Tzar Alexander II (1855-1881). 
1. Second era of liberalism. 
2. 1861—the emancipation of the serfs. 
a. Numbers and condition of the serfs. 
b. Methods of emancipation. 
c. The mirs. 
The organization of the zemstvos. 
Rise of the Liberal Party. 
The nihilists—Bakunin. 
Alexander II’s reaction. 
7. 1881—assassination of Alexander. 
V. Reign of Alexander III (1881-1894). 
1. Strong absolutist rule. 
VI. Some conditions under Nicholas II (1894- 
1905). ; 
The Russian agricultural population. 
a. Ejighty-eight per cent of the people 
agricultural. 
b. Present conditions of land-hold- 
ing. 
c. Backwardness of agricultural meth- 
ods. 
Education. 
a. Greatly varied rate of illiteracy. 
b. Attitude of the government toward 
education. 
The question of change in government. 
a. Prerequisites of self-government. 
b. Russia’s preparedness for popular 
rule. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What change may be noted in the at- 
titude of the western peoples toward Russian 
subjects during the last half century? 2. 
Enumerate the Russian Tzars during the nine- 
teenth century, with dates. 3. What were the 
principal reforms of Alexander I? 4. What 
was the attitude of Nicholas I toward liberal- 
ism? 5. What were some of the earlier evi- 
dences of Alexander II’s liberalism? 6. When 
were the Russian serfs emancipated? 7. What 
is meant by a “serf?” 8 What provision 
was made for the future of the serfs liber- 
ated? 9. What is a “mir?” 10. What are 
the “zemstvos ;” when were they organized? 11. 
Name a noted nihilist of Alexander II’s time. 
12. Account for Alexander II’s change of 
policy about 1864. 13. Who was Alexander 
II’s successor and what was his attitude toward 
liberalism? 14. When did the reign of the 
present Tzar begin? 15. What proportion of 
Russia’s population is agricultural? 16. What 
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are some difficulties in the way of Russian 
farming? -17. To what extent are the Rus- 
sians an uneducated people? 18. Why is it 
asserted that Russia is not ready for self-gov- 
ernment? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1.. What is the area of Russia in Europe? 
2. What is the established church of Rus- 
sia? 3. What was the leading military event 
of the Crimean War? 4. How many univer- 
sities are there in Russia? 
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Berlin Celebrities 
By Otto Heller, Ph. D. 
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HE representative men of a 

great metropolis furnish a fav- 
orite object for the legitimate 

curiosity of the visitor. Since it is 
in the nature of things that the 
most prominent men and women in 
a community are also the most occupied, 
the stranger, be he never so well-versed 
in the ways of foreign society, would bet- 
ter resign the hope of “interviewing” 
them for his own and his countrymen’s 
edification. It should be remembered that 


to be famous in Berlin means, as a rule, 


to be a world celebrity. The Reichs- 
hauptstadt* contains in its diplomatic, 
scientific, artistic, and literary circles an 
astounding number of stars of the first 
magnitude, for the simple reason that 
it is the seat of so many governmental and 
social activities of the highest order. For 
any one, however, who is satisfied with a 
passing glimpse of the lions, it is not diffi- 
cult to be put on their track. He need not 
even question persons of different circles ; 
any true child of Berlin can supply him 


*“The capital of the nation.” 


with the full catalogue of names, habits, 
haunts, etc. The visitor will observe with 
gratification that the Germans’ hero-wor- 
ship is marked by a broad catholicity of 
spirit and is not limited to any 
one form of distinction, as for in- 
stance, wealth. Wealth, indeed, is 
about the last achievement in Ger- 
many to dazzle the people and excite 
them to any extraordinary degree of curi- 
osity. From my place on the platform of 
a street-car or the upper deck of an om- 
nibus I have frequently had pointed out 
to me some coryphée of the intellectual 
world. A plain son of the people, maybe 
the conductor or driver of the vehicle, at 
once detecting me by my speech and man- 
ner to be a stranger in Berlin, would say ~ 
abruptly, with some show of excitement : 
“There goes Professor Mommsen,” or, 
“That wee little man at the restaurant 
window is ‘Exzellenz Menzel’ ;” again— 
“Do you know the smooth-faced, slender, 
towheaded young man? That’s Haupt- 
mann ;” and then the informant would 
launch forth into a pointed commentary on 





This is the last of a series of nine articles entitled “A Reading Journey in Belgium and 


Germany.” 
as follows: 
The Belgium of Charles the Bold and Philip II, 
by Clare de Graffenried (September). 
Twentieth Century Belgium, by Clare de Graf- 
fenried (October). 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Brunswick, by Clara M. 
Stearns (November). 
Munich: The City on the Isar, by N. Hudson 
Moore (December). 
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The complete list in THz CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, is 


Hamburg, Kiel and Liibeck, by Wolf von 
Schierbrand (January). 

Town and Country Byways, by Clara M. 
Stearns (February). 

Weimar, the Athens of Germany, by Robert 
W. Deering (March). 

Berlin I, by Otto Heller (April). 

Berlin Celebrities, by Otto Heller (May). 
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the fame and merits of the public person in 
question. But I do not remember a single 
instance of my attention being called to 
the terrestrial body of any mere millionaire. 
Surely not because in Berlin there is a 
lack of the commodity; about 1,500 of 
its inhabitants show by their annual con- 
fession before the tax collector that the 
species is well represented. Yet, although 
Germany is by no means without her 
share of our contemporary materialism, it 
is strikingly manifest on every side that 
wealth makes less of an appeal to the im- 
agination of her masses than is elsewhere 
the case. 

As already hinted, the capital city of 
the German Empire has an ample repre- 
sentation of the leonine tribe. Nevertheless 
the American will wonder at the fre- 
quency of the information, in reply to his 
inquiries about this celebrity and that 
whom he expected to find: “Why, he 
doesn’t live in Berlin.” It will not take him 
long to discover that the centralizing pro- 
cess in Germany has not yet been carried 
to anything like the same lengths as in 
England, and, to make the contrast even 
more striking, in France, where somehow 
all the national interests gravitate to the 
capital as to the cerebral organ of the 
country’s nervous system. So, for ex- 
ample, I have dwelt in my first article 
with some emphasis upon the world-wide 
significance of the educational institutions 
of Berlin, notably its university which is 
the largest graduate school in the world. 
On its staff of half a thousand: instruc- 
tors there is hardly one who has not won 
recognition as a promoter of scholarship. 
Yet the University of Berlin may not be 
called the best in Germany except in the 
sense that it has the largest faculties, and 
consequently may boast the greatest ag- 
gregation of celebrities. The professors 
in the various departments of study at 
Berlin are not necessarily greater or more 
famous men than the professors in other 
German universities. University profes- 
sorships, on the whole, are equal in the 
estimation of the academic world, regard- 
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less of what university they belong to. To 
illustrate this fact, which is certainly dif- 
ferent from the condition in our own 
country, at the International Congress of 
Arts and Science held in St. Louis, Sept. 
19-23, 1904, there were about sixty Ger- 
man professors called thither to represent 
their various branches. of learning. Of 
these not more than one-fifth came from 
Berlin, although the endeavor had been in 
each case to secure the undisputed leader 
in each subject. 

Hardly two Americans would agree 
as to which of the “representative men” 
of the capital they would most care to 
meet. But no foreigner will be content 
to leave Berlin without having had a good 
stare at the official head of the German 
nation, Emperor William II. To satisfy 
this perfectly legitimate curiosity is not a 
difficult matter, for when sojourning in 
the capital, the Emperor may be seen 
every day, driving, usually in company 
with the Empress, or on horseback, sur- 
rounded by officers in brilliant uniforms, 
in the Tiergarten. Not seldom he dis- 
mounts and unattended by any police 
escort, walks with a characteristically 
brisk, energetic gait along the shady paths 
of that beautiful park. They tell of some 
characteristic occurrences in connection 
with these rambles. An unwritten law 
demands that in the Emperor’s presence 
each male head be uncovered. Yet many 
radicals deny him this visible tribute of 
fealty. In the Tiergarten, one day, Em- 
peror and Empress in their walk met a 
man of the working class who walked 
past them without saluting. The Emperor, 
calling after him, asked the man, “Don’t 
you know who I am?” “Yes,” said the 
man, “you are the Emperor.” “And this 
lady?” “Is the Empress.” “Very well,” 
said William, “since it seems incompatible 
with your principles to remove your cap 
before your emperor, perhaps you will 
take it off to this lady.” 

On these occasions it is manifest 
that William II is not exactly pop- 
ular with his people, for his sud- 
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den appearance in their midst never 
creates any spontaneous outburst of cor- 
dial feeling such as used regularly to 
greet his father and grandfather. One 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II 


should bear in mind, however, lest the 
present Emperor be judged harshly, that 
the filial worship of the German people 
came to William I quite late, mainly as the 
fruit won in two triumphant wars, where- 
as earlier in life he had been the object 
of deep popular detestation owing to the 
measures he enforced to quell the riot of 
1848, measures so summary that they 
earned him the hateful sobriquet “der 
Kartatschenprinz” (Prince Grape-Shot). 
His grandson, lacking beyond a doubt the 
mellow personality, particularly the ben- 
evolence of manner that so endeared the 
“gray old king” to his subjects, has none 
the less been steadily gaining ground in 
their goodwill. And in fact no intelligent 
person can deny his admiration to some of 
the outstanding traits of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s character. Foremost among these 
is a truly kingly sense of responsibility. It 
was his predecessor, Frederick the Great, 
who denominated the King of Prussia the 
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first servant of the state. Maybe his 
living successor would prefer to substi- 
tute for servant a less humble name, yet 
in effect his conduct in office carries out 
the notion of service imposed by sov- 
ereignty. Emperor William puts forth 
all his insight and energy into the task of 
government. His energy no man of just 
sense will want to dispute. A ruler over 
sixty millions of human beings, the Em- 
peror is himself the most indefatigable 
worker in a nation of toilers. Faithful to 
the traditions of his house, he has always 
believed in the efficacy of the gospel of 
labor. 

People who with democratic scorn 
sometimes look upon royal office as the 
acme of sinecure should stop to think 
how much time and strength was 
required of the young prince to fit himself 
for the demands of his station. At the 
threshold of young manhood he had at- 
tained a perfect mastery of several living 
languages, (at court functions he and the 
Empress converse with the representa- 
tives of foreign powers in the native lan- 


EMPRESS OF GERMANY 
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guage of each), was perfectly familiar 
with ancient and modern history, and was 
proficient in several and well-grounded in 
all branches of exact and applied science. 
This is to name only a small number of 
his many accomplishments. William II 
is, besides, a skilled musician and clever 
draughtsman and painter ; and the breadth 
of his culture is still further indicated by 
his well-meaning, if not markedly suc- 
cessful, efforts in a literary and dramatic 
direction. Though by no means aligning 
himself on the side of out and out “mod- 
ernism,” the Emperor is keenly. sensitive 
to every stir in the intellectual atmosphere 
of his time. Moreover his interests are 
not artificially bound in, as are those of 
many other well-meaning patriots, by the 
confines of state or country. On the con- 
trary, they reach out, as befits his ele- 
vated station, to all parts of the globe. 
Whether it be a question of naval archi- 
tecture or a freshly discovered old Baby- 
lonian code, of an international embroil- 
ment in the Far East, of a new electrical 
discovery, or a novel use of photography, 
with equal zest the Emperor applies him- 
self to the study of each as it arises. Yet 
despite such wide range and variety of 
scientific and artistic interests as has been 
merely hinted, it remains to state that by 
natural proclivity he is not so much a 
scholar as a statesman and, above and 
beyond all things, a soldier. The primacy 
of the military traits in this composite 
character has never been questioned. 
Having said this much of the strenuosity 
of William II we may well add a word 
about his wisdom. He is not fashioned 
on what might be termed a judicial pat- 
tern. His temper, as all the world knows, 
is not constructed on the principles of the 
well-tempered clavichord. Characteris- 
tically enough, William II at the age of 
forty-six is still commonly referred to as 
the “young” Emperor, in testimony of his 
vigorous and pushing nature, which, be- 
cause of its impulsiveness, would have 
unfailingly led him and his nation into 
disaster, were the Emperor not, at the 
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core, well-balanced and _ self-disciplined. 

It will be remembered how, at the 
time of his accession to the throne, the 
press of France, England, and the United 
States delighted in picturing the then 
actually youthful war-lord as a swash- 
buckling fire-eater, and how it was 
unanimously predicted that his first act 
would be to set fire at last to the sur- 
charged powder magazine of the world’s 
politics. The dire prophecies have mis- 
carried. Despite an occasional ebullition 
of his intense sentiment, a fitful act or an 
unguarded utterance emanating from 
bluff, sometimes misled, honesty, William 
has at no time, in the course of nearly 
twenty years on the throne, brought his 
people to the verge of a war. Better than 
that, he has well-nigh allayed the fears of 
his most vehement critics at home and 
abroad, and convinced the most honest 
among them that he ‘is bent-single-mind- 
edly on the preservation of peace. The 
relatively few who come under the ami- 
able spell of William’s personal mag- 
netism on semi-informal occasions* or 
through frequent social and official inter- 
course are said to feel a tender affection 
for their monarch. It is true, as has been 
already hinted, that this feeling is not 
shared by his people at large ; but an over- 
whelming majority of them are neverthe-— 
less in grateful accord with him. His 
views on weighty questions are received 
by them with respectful attention and 
seriously commented upon. 

Americans, accustomed to an almost in- 
solent exploitation of the private life of 
public men, and wanting therefore to know 
more about the Emperor’s private life, will 
find little food for curiosity in the columns 
of German newspapers. It is not that the 
daily doings of the Emperor and ‘his 
habits are carefully hidden from the pub- 
lic gaze. The fact is, there is not much 
to tell. He leads, on the whole, a simple, 


*Such as the “smokers” where the Emperor 
gathers about him with most informal so- 
ciability congenial spirits from widely divergent 

walks of life. 
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at any rate a temperate, life. Like all very 
active men he is an early riser. Unlike 
some of them, he is not adverse to the 
pleasures of the table, and to other 
creature comforts and even luxuries—he 
is of. too sociable a nature for that. By 
no means an athlete in build, he is ex- 
pert in several games of bodily strength 
and skill, particularly tennis. Being 
a passionate sportsman, he freely in- 
dulges his fondness for riding, shooting, 
and sailing, which pleasurable pursuits 
take him abroad so frequently that the 
ever-ready mother-wit of the Berliners 
has dubbed him “der Reisekaiser” (the 
traveling emperor). His frequent ab- 
sences from Germany should, however, not 
be understood as being periods of com- 
plete relaxation. For no matter how 
brief or how long his absence, he keeps in 
uninterrupted touch with the affairs of 
state, having ever close at hand an effica- 
cious machinery for the expediting of 
urgent business. 

With respect to his family life, un- 


grudging praise is bestowed on William 
II by all, regardless of political belief, for 
the example he sets his people as a hus- 
band and father. This is not simply 
to state that the names of William II 
and Augusta Victoria have never been 
sullied by scandal. Their domestic vir- 
tues have also a positive ring. At no 
time are Emperor and Empress too 
busy to superintend personally even 
the details of their children’s bring- 
ing-up. The Emperor takes a strong 
patriarchal interest in whatever con- 
cerns his numerous family—six boys 
ranging in age from _ twerity-three to 
fifteen, and the little Princess Victor‘a 
Louise, now thirteen years old—and he 
devotes far more attention to them than 
our own busy “magnates” usually feel 
that they can “afford.” As for the last 
source of the Emperor’s unblemished con- 
duct of life and the motive power behind 
the stern exercise of his authority over 
all members of the royal household, they 
are identical. By foreigners and also by 
radicals in his own country (whose free- 
dom of speech the loudness and _per- 
sistency of their cavillings prove less 
closely muzzled than is imagined in this 
country) the Emperor is not seldom held 
up to scorn. They arraign him as a 
shifty politician clever enough to cloak 
liberalism with the outward semblance of 
piety. A fairer view based on an un- 
biassed consideration of the Emperor’s 
course of life—be it remembered that per- 
haps no person in the world is more fully 
exposed to the search-light of publicity— 
pays him the honor of implicit belief in the 
sincerity of his religious professions. 
Whatever may be rightfully urged against 
his undeniable and ever present “mental 
squint” which makes him such a 
strange, to Americans almost unintel- 
ligible, blend of modernism and medie- 
valism, the chief traits of William II are, 
after all, his conscientiousness, alertness, 
industry, temperance, and patriotism, and 
by setting a noble example he has stamped 
these qualities indelibly on the moral at- 
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titude of the present generation of Ger- 
mans. 

It was Bismarck who predicted that 
William II when he should come to the 
throne would act as his own chancellor. 
In one sense his prediction has come true, 
in that the Emperor keeps a firm personal 
grip on the machinery of state. Yet to 
think that Caprivi, Hohenlohe, and Biilow 
have been but callow puppets in the hands 
of their royal master would be a fatuous 
error of judgment. In all probability 
Count Bernhard von Biilow, who at 
present holds the highest office in the gift 
of the Emperor, wields a determining in- 
fluence on the latter by wisely directing 
into the safest paths his ‘somewhat erratic 
energy. At any rate, the exercise of such 
a power by the older man over the 
younger would seem creditable to those 
who have had opportunity to watch Count 
von Bulow taking part in a Reichstag 
debate. With the appearance and aplomb 
of a perfect man of the world, an easy 


manner of speech which seems the last 
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remove both from the hollow or rhetori- 
cal and the abstrusely erudite, he combines 
wide mastery of most political and eco- 
nomic subjects that affect the welfare of 
Germany, rare clearness and elegance of 
expression, ready wit—fondly indulged at 
the expense of opponents—and the in- 
valuable gift of good-nature which does 
not really give way even under provo- 
cation. It is by such a sum of grateful 
traits that he frequently “scores” against 
expert parliamentarians on the left (i. ¢., 
“opposition”) side of the house, and is 
able to carry his point without the clash 
and rancor that inevitably preceded and 
followed every home political victory of 
grim old Bismarck. Since Count Bilow 
combines with his many intellectual 
graces the prestige of lineage and wealth, 
his mansion in the Wilhelm Strasse is, 
in a sense, the official center and focus 
of high life in the capital ; the more so as 
the Emperor spends only a small part of 
his time in Berlin, owing to his disaf- 
fection with the inhabitants, and the ac- 
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tual seat of his court is the “New Palace” 
at Potsdam. 

The habitués of the Count and Countess 
Biilow’s home, however, are not recruited 
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solely from the ranks of the aristocracy 
of birth and office, for both the Count and 
the Countess (who by the way is an 
Italian) are people of keen and highly 
cultivated taste in music, art, and letters. 
The Chancellor when a young man was a 
friend and familiar companion of Richard 
Wagner, and is to this day an enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite ; he is said also to be an 
admirable performer on the piano. With 
musicians, therefore, and also with men 
and women of letters, with a number of 
whom he is on terms of close intimacy, 
Count Biilow’s house is very popular ; so, 
likewise, with many members of the Diet, 
but naturally not with all of them. I doubt 
if ever that gnarly old intransigent, Bebel, 
the veteran leader of the Socialists, could 
be induced to doff the political armor for 
even a passing social amity with so agree- 
able an enemy. 

August Bebel is unquestionably the 
most interesting personage in the Reich- 
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stag. For years he has been the mainstay 
and controlling force of the Socialist. 
party whose polling strength now renders 
it, numerically, the most powerful in the 
Empire. He has experienced all the vicis- 
situdes of so long a career and the special 
hardships incumbent upon the chosen 
head of a hated, at times persecuted, so- 
cial-political creed. With many people, 
even today and in this free country, so- 
cialism is such a bugbear that the disciples 
who profess it, in particular its public 
apostles, partake in person of the odium 
that rests on the doctrine. But while the 
type of socialist that lives in the popular 
mind is certainly not wholly extinct, the 
men of significance within this tremen- 
dous movement do not answer either in ap- 
pearance or in character to that conception. 
So Bebel* himself, now the patriarch of 
his party, looks and lives for all the world 
like the much-abused “bourgeois” who 
constitutes the socialist’s pet aversion. 
The truly telling feature of the present- 
day phase of socialism is just this, that it 
takes its leaders only in small part from 
the “fourth estate ;’ more and more they 
come from the upper set, even from 
among the nobility are they recruited, and 
it is averred, not without a show of truth, 
that even the officers-corps is not wholly 
free from the taint of socialism. This novel 
situation accounts, on the one hand, for 
the widening, rising influence of social- 
ism; on the other hand it also serves to 
explain its comparative calmness and re- 
straint. The term “Kathedersozialisten” 
is applied strictly to political economists 
who promulgate or defend socialistic 
theories excathedra, from university 
chairs. To hear-one of these academic so- 
cialists the stranger need only avail him- 
self of the daily opportunity offered in the 
lecture-halls of the University. It is not 
realized by many foreigners in what a 
liberal, or we should say lax, way 
admission to university lectures is regu- 


*For a picture of August Bebel see “Germany 
and the Program of Socialism” in the April 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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lated. Theoretically, no one who is not 
“inscribed” for a whole semester may at- 
tend any of the lectures, unless it be 
through special favor of the lecturer, Yet in 
point of fact you may spend as many hours 
as you please listening to celebrities like 
Adolf Harnack, Adolf Wagner, Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-M6llendorf, Otto Pfleid- 
erer, Erich Schmidt, Wilhelm Waldeyer, 
Friedrich Paulsen, and a few years ago 
Hermann Helmholtz, Theodor Mommsen, 
Ernst Curtius, Wilhelm Grimm, Rudolf 
Virchow, Heinrich von Treitschke, Leo- 
pold von Ranke, Heinrich von Sybel 
could have been included in such a list. 
It is unfortunate, to be sure, that the vis- 
itor who is unwilling to forego the rare 
privilege of being in the living presence 
of such great personalities, has to 
“sponge” on the University (they call it 
Kolleg schinden in German) in_ this 
fashion. Gladly would he pay a generous 
tax for permission to do so, but there is 
no provision made for that in the tuition 
system. The number of women in the 
audience is surprisingly large, an index, 
by the way, of the participation of women 
in the higher intellectual activities of the 
nation. Should any reader of THe CHAu- 
TAUQUAN manage to quiet her conscience 
and bring herself to “sponge” at a lec- 
ture or two while in Berlin, she will thank 
me for warning her of an unwritten law 
that in the University women appear in 
severely plain dress, and that to keep on 
one’s headgear is regarded as a rudeness 
betokening the unregenerate barbarian. 
The type of German professor made 
familiar through the “Fliegende Blatter” 
will not be easily detected among the 
living lights of the learned world. The 
discrepancy may perhaps be explained on 
the theory that the professor has shown 
himself more amenable to the law of 
evolution than have the “Fliegende 
Blatter.” An intense and indefatigable 
worker the German scholar has remained, 
yet he is not by any means-as world- 
estranged, absent-minded and gauche as 
the funny papers would make him out. 
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The fact is, the high social eminence in 
which a professorship places a man in 
Germany compels him amply to cultivate 
and exercise his social tact. Professor 
Erich Schmidt, to name a single example, 
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though even now not much past fifty, has 
for more than thirty years known how to 


.combine in a fascinating manner the lead- 


ership in his specialty, literary history, 
with the art of enjoying all the good 
things of life, material as well as spiritual. 
At fifty-three still one of the handsomest 
men ina city famous for the good looks of 
its male inhabitants, he is a great favorite 
in society, especially in those circles which 
are tonangebend, 1. e., which set the 
fashion, in the German capital. The high 
prestige of these leading families is due 
in most cases to a perfect combination 
of wealth, breeding, and intellectual dis- 
tinction. If one is fortunate enough to 
obtain the entrée to one of these houses 
of the elect, he will find it to be in most 
instances’ the common meeting ground 
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of scholars, artists, and musicians, al- 
though the last two named classes, more 
particularly artists, show here as every- 
where else in the world, a marked clan- 
nishness, and prefer to band together in 
groups that are held together by party al- 
legiance ; in other words, the conflict be- 
tween the theories which divide the art 
world affects also the personal relations 
of the artists. A few more words on this 
subject will serve to indicate the fierceness 
of the conflict. On the one side are 
ranged the members of the recognized 
schools, aiming in their work to keep 
alive the traditions of a glorious past. 
Their art practice being in harmony with 
the views prevailing “above,” these men 
almost exclusively are chosen to fill 
lucrative and influential posts such as 
directorships of museums and art schools. 
Anton von Werner, the semi-official head 
of this older, conservative class of artists, 
is the béte notre of the more advanced 
and, in a worldly sense, less prosperous 
“secessionists.” They hold him person- 
ally responsible for the set-backs dealt 
them by the official classes, whose at- 
titude towards the “new art” reflects the 
undisguised antipathy of His Majesty 
himself. For the Emperor is no- 
toriously averse to any innovation in the 
realm of art and letters, or at least to any 
radical departure from older standards. 
Notwithstanding the imperial disapproval, 
the “Youngsters” have rapidly forged 
ahead and have now, certainly, some very 
brilliant achievements to their credit. Re- 
cently a story has been circulated which 
if true would portend a softening of the 
imperial heart toward the disciples of the 
“new art.” They say that the Emperor 
on viewing an exhibition of the new three 
color photography was struck with the 
resemblance these pictures bear to the 
works of the impressionists and that he 
thereupon remarked to his adjutant: 
“Sollten die Kerls am Ende doch recht 
haben?” (Is it barely possible that those 
chaps are right, after all ?) 

Neither of the camps into which the art- 
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world of Berlin is divided may claim 
wholly for its own the one man whom 
with one accord all proclaim the facile 
princeps among modern painters. That 
man was Adolf Menzel, who died early 
this year at the age of ninety. Thousands 
of Americans have recently stood in 
rapt admiration before two of his famous 
canvasses, the huge one entitled “The 
Forge” and a much smaller one repre- 
senting a scene of the memorable year 
1870, the departure of William I to join 
the army.* These and a considerable 
number of equally ambitious works deal- 
ing for the most part with historical sub- 
jects, were produced a long while ago 
(the “Round Table of Frederick the 
Great,” in 1850, and two years later the 
inimitable “Evening Concert of Fred- 
erick the Great”) ; yet Menzel wielded his 
rare skill up to the very end. In ap- 
pearance he was a wizened, shriveled 
little man, rather less than five feet tall 
(not much shorter, for the matter of that, 
than the “brainiest” man of Germany, 
Theodor Mommsen, who died about a year 
before him). Among the many honors 
showered upon Menzel during the later 
period of his life was promotion to the 
rank of hereditary nobility and the signal 
distinction of the title “Excellency” con- 
ferred upon him by the Emperor. Yet 
he was never cut out for a courtier. Hon- 
est and candid to a fault, bluntly out- 
spoken on every question involving 
esthetic principles, he was strongly ad- 
dicted to moods and habits. Like many 
of Germany’s great men he led a life of 
the utmost simplicity in his later years, 
certainly from choice, not necessity. Had 
his disposition been in the least mercen- 
ary, he could without difficulty have 
amassed great wealth, but loyalty to his 
genius kept him from exploiting the uni- 
versal admiration extended to him by his 
countrymen. 

It would be going too far beyond the 
space limits of this sketch to enter upon 


*In the Art Palace at the Louisiana Purchase 
Fxnosition at St. Louis, 
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Painted by Adolf Menzel. 


a general discussion of art life in Berlin. 
Though as an art center Berlin probably 
has to yield the palm to Munich, she har- 
bors, as has been indicated in the fore- 
going article, an almost countless number 
of invaluable art treasures which in itself 
is reason enough to account for the great 
size of the artist colony. Other reasons 
are the wealth of the city, which makes it 
one of the principal art markets of the 
world, and its metropolitan character 
which attracts the younger set of painters 
and sculptors, especially those with Bo- 
hemian proclivities. It is significant to 
observe in this connection that practically 
the whole body of the art students is ar- 
rayed on the side of the modern schools. 
And whatever may be our individual opin- 
ion of its eccentricities and bizarreries, 
it must be granted that the “new art” 


movement has revitalized art in the stricter | 


or narrower definition of the term, and 
beyond that, that it has likewise quickened 
all other forces of culture. The battle-cry 
“Applied Art” that unifies the heterogene- 
ous elements classed, for lack of a better 


generic term, under “modernism,” has 
ushered in a remarkable renascence of 
the handicrafts and in fact of all indus- 
tries: The artists of the modern school 
are not content with the production of 
pictures for the easel and the wall ; rather 
they regard it as their duty to minister in 
a great variety of ways to the country’s 
increasing capacity for artistic emotion. 
Once when I visited the studio of a fa- 
mous Berlin painter of the new school I 
surprised him in the act of carving a 
frame for a picture which was the work 
of another man. This, he said, he was 
doing because he saw a way of heighten- 
ing the effect and complementing the 
beauty of that picture. It is not in the 
least uncommon for painters and sculp- 
tors to “apply,” or as their predecessors 
would have said, commercialize, their art 
by designing, nay even by executing pieces 
of furniture, lamps, and _ bric-a-brac; 
and these articles bear the artist’s signa- 
ture just as a picture or a piece of statuary 
would. Wall paper, panelings, tapestry 
and sundry other wall decorations, also 
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rugs, etc., often have their origin in the 
same studios that turn out the “stunners” 
of secessionist picture shows. 

Just now “interior architecture” is de- 
votedly followed in Germarty ; a consider- 
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able number of architects, headed by Hans 
Olbrich, have thrown themselves with vim 
into the specialty of designing rooms. 
With what success was observed in the 
so called Olbrich Pavilion at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. This pavilion represented 
in full size a modern country house, the 
numerous rooms of which had each been 
planned by some prominent artist : every- 
thing, from the shape and size of the room 
to the minutest detail of its furnishings, 
conformed to a carefully elaborated artis- 
tic scheme, many of the objects being ac- 
tually the handiwork of the designer in 
question. Such a concerted movement 
directed towards the attainment of an art 
style which shall express itself through 
every object created by the hand of man, 
and thus serve as the visible sign of the 
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specific culture of the new era, gives 


. naturally a powerful impetus to the as- 


pirations of the artisan as well as the 
artist, counteracts largely the baneful de- 
terioration of public taste in an age of 
machinery, and accounts for the present 
super-excellence of the Germans in so 
many practical lines, and for the unpar- 
alleled triumphs won by their industrial 
exhibits at St. Louis. 

The artists, as I have said, are hope- 
lessly divided into clans and cliques. The 
musicians on the other hand, true to their 
calling, appear to live on the whole in 
harmony. While not free from its own 
mooted questions, the world of musicians 
today is, to all practical purposes, in full 
accord with regard to the fundamental 
aspects of the art; the same is true con- 
cerning the general opinion prevailing 
among the musicians in respect to the 
great composers. There is no longer, to 


illustrate by just one example, any serious 
quarrelling over the status of Richard 
Wagner. 

In like manner the social aspect of the 


musician’s and music student’s life is less 
subject to change, so it seems, than is true 
of artist and writer. Since the days when 
Amy Fay’s charming study on the sub- 
ject was written, there has been no great 
transformation. The Bohemianism of the 
merry tribe.is accentuated now as ever, 
outwardly, by a striking dissent from the 
accepted notions on the score of apparei 
and head-dress. Because of some mys- 
terious association between genius and 
poverty, a majority of the votaries of 
Euterpe live in a state of perpetual in- 
digence. Their Héhlen (caves, dens) are 
found on the top floors of the huge tene- 
ment houses in the Latin quarter north 
of the University ; but even here, in their 
own precincts, as it were, the police reg- 
ulations look out for the comfort of those 
tenants who are not musicians by provid- 
ing that there shall be no practising after 
a set hour in the evening. The Ger- 
man student must often get along with 
a modicum of good cheer. The artist is 
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even more.practised in the arts of chronic 
abstemiousness. But it is the young 
musician who holds letters patent on the 
art of living on nothing a month, That is 
to say, nothing but music. In Germany 
young people enrolled in one of the higher 
institutions for the study of music can at- 
tend concerts and operas “for a mere song.” 
They may be seen from the floor or bal- 
cony huddled together in the top 
gallery with eyes riveted on the 
score (which may be hired for a 
single evening or for any length 
of time at a circulating music 
library). 

The idols of the musical world 
are many. The Germans, for 
one thing, have great constancy 
in their affection for popular 
favorites. I believe it is Mark 
Twain who tells the amusing 
story of an old tenor who ap- 
peared in the principal parts in a 
series of grand operas at some 
famous court theater. The old 
man’s voice had deserted him 
many years before and he barely 
“walked through” his difficult 
role. Yet at the end of each act 
and frequently in the middle of 
a scene his feeble efforts were re- 
warded with frantic applause. 
“Why this enthusiasm?” the 
American questioned his neigh- 
bor, “the man sings abominably.”’ 
“So he does now,” was the an- 
swer, “but you ought to have 
heard him twenty years ago!” 
Then again, the great singers are 
not the only ones singled out as 
the pets of the audience. To the 
German’s way of looking at things 
there is no reason why a great orchestra- 
leader like Weingartner, Muck, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Nikisch, and a number 
of others that might be named, 
should not deserve fully as much recog- 
nition as the principals in the cast. Still 
higher is his appraisal of the composer’s 
merit. The premiére of a new symphony 
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is preceded by as much expectancy and 
creates nearly as much excitement as the 
first performance of a new play or opera. 
We all know how vastly different this is 
in America where a play may have a run 
of a hundred evenings without the general 
public being any the wiser as to the 
authorship of the piece. 

In point of fact, the most popular per- 
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sonage in the musical world of Berlin is 
neither a singer nor a great conductor 
nor yet-a celebrated composer—but a 
violinist, and one moreover who many 
years ago abandoned public solo work. I 
mean, of course, Joseph Joachim, the 
founder and for many years the first 
violin of the world-famous chamber quar- 
tet that still bears his name, although the 
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master refrains, as much as his admiring 
friends permit, from public appearance. 
It is very questionable whether anywhere 
out of Germany Joachim would have ap- 
pealed so strongly and. lastingly to his 
hearers. He has none of the picturesque 
fascination of a Sarasate; rather he re- 
sembles closely in appearance and de- 
meanor the professorial type of our own 
country ; ever serious yet kindly, always 
on his dignity, and slightly ponderous. 
Speaking with all the meekness of ‘lay- 
hood I should add that Joachim’s play- 
ing like his personality fails now—and so 
it did many years ago when that great 
virtuoso was in his prime—to send forth 
the magnetic thrill that all of us expect 
from the violinist more than from the 
player of any other instrument. My ob- 
servation leads me to think that the Ger- 
mans have a pronounced preference for 
“academic” playing. For nearly all their 
violinists of great reputation conform to 
the Joachim type. It is even so with the 
pianists. And that explains in a measure 
why Paderewski has never been ranked in 


Germany with D’Albert, and why the lat- 
ter, along with other great virtuosi, has 
never become the object of an American 
cult. . 

If German music and German art are 
represented in Berlin by at least their 
full quota of prominent names, the leader- 
ship of the capital in what is generally 
termed the literary life is almost absolute. 
Probably eight or nine out of every ten 
modern German writers of distinction 
are domiciled in Berlin. Yet it is. not 
proper to speak of its literary colony in 
the same sense in which the term is used 
when speaking of New York or Boston. 
One would have to appreciate from a 
careful study of modern German litera- 
ture the intense seriousness that animates 
German writers to understand why there 
can be no real communion of interest and 
no social intercourse between the adherents 
of the battling schools. In our own coun- 
try the writing of plays and fiction comes 
dangerously near being a business or a 
profitable profession, while verse writing, 
less profitable as a rule, is generally an 
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even more harmless exercise of mental or 
merely verbal ingenuity. The ambition 
of playwright and novelist in the United 
States is to produce what will prove most 
acceptable to the playgoer and the reader. 
In defense of this meretricious practise it 
is frequently alleged that as a people we 
are too busy to devote our leisure hours 
to books that tax the powers of concen- 
tration. Our people go to the play, so 
they tell us, in order to be amused, to 
spend a few hours in what to them is “a 
pleasant way.” Or,-if they stay at home, 
they “pick up” a “light” book to get their 
thoughts away from the cares of shop and 
office. In Germany literature has not be- 
come a thing apart from the national 
life. On the contrary, it is brought to 
the surface by the same vital forces which 
shape the political, economic, and moral 
destiny of today. Where such is the case, 
conflicts between old and new ideals must 
continually arise. After all, every period 
in the life of a nation has its specific his- 
toric content ; accordingly it seeks to cre- 
ate also its specific form. This is naturally 
the source of perpetual conflict in coun- 
tries like Germany where literature has 
not resigned its higher function of truth- 
fulness and been debased to a means of 
exclusively “popular” entertainment. All 
the same we should not waste overmuch 
pity on the self-sacrifice of. German 
writers. The material well-being of the 
country during recent years has made it 
the rule rather than the exception for the 
writer of established reputation to earn 
a revenue commensurate with the impor- 
tance of his service. The sales of works 
by modern authors reach very respectable, 
in some instances phenomenal, figures. 
While the average circulation of books 
and magazines is greater in this country, 
the German author benefits from the rela- 
tively higher prices paid for copy and 
from more advantageous contracts. A 
large proportion of writers are conse- 
quently enabled to live in affluence. For 
instance, to name a member of an older 
school, there is Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
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at sixty in all probability the most pro- 
lific writer living today. He is the au- 
thor of many scores of novels, short 
stories, ballads, and epics, being however 
best known as a dramatist. Wildenbruch, 
who is morganatically related to the Ho- 
henzollern dynasty, was born and reared 
in foreign lands. After his final return to 
Germany he worked in obscurity, till, in 
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the early eighties, he was tumultuously 
greeted as the worthy successor of Schil- 


ler. Nowadays one hears little of Wil- 
denbruch; the young generation has set 
up other idols in his place. Yet he is as 
vigorous and industrious as ever. His 
private life is typical of the majority of 
successful writers. Wildenbruch lives in 
an apartment on Hohenzollern Strasse, in 
the heart of the fashionable quarter. At 
fifty-five he retired from his official posi- 
tion in the Foreign Office and has since 
then devoted his entire strength to literary 
work. He is a man of quiet and regular 
habits and rarely takes part in the func- 
tions and gaieties of the capital as do so 
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many of the younger set of littérateurs. 

The winter season in Berlin is ‘very gay 
indeed ; for two or three months of the 
year the strenuous whirl is kept up. Dur- 
ing this time one sometimes wonders how 
the professional men and scholars can 
accomplish their work; for they, like 
everybody else, are drawn into the vortex. 
The principle of “plain living” seems to 
be suspended at that period. People of 
advanced years enter into the general 
hilarity with the relish of youth. In fact 
there can be no greater devotee of such 
pleasures than the Nestor of the literary 
fraternity, Professor Ludwig Pietsch. 
This handsome and interesting old man 
—he is past eighty—was for nearly half a 
century: society reporter for the leading 
Berlin daily, and remains addicted to the 
habit thus acquired. He started active life 
as a painter ; later he turned journalist and 
author, and is most highly esteemed as 


an art critic. His home which is on the 
top floor of an apartment house—all the 
world lives in apartments—is one of the 
most tastefully furnished places imagin- 
able. More than that, is is a perfect little 
museum. The walls are covered with 
paintings and etchings, almost without 
exception the personal tributes of the 
masters ; so are the bronzes and the bric- 
a-brac for the most part souvenirs of the 
makers, and nearly every book in Pietsch’s 
library contains the handwriting of the 
author. Pietsch is beyond a doubt the 
most popular personality in the literary 
world of Berlin. 

More than in the heads and repre- 
sentatives of the old school who hold 
tenaciously to the classical standards, the 
visitor will probably be interested in the 
writers who have come to the front since 
about 1890, and have in a way revolu- 
tionized the literature of their country. 
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The notable writers produced by the 
modern movement are numerous indeed. 
Whether the “moderns” count among 
their ranks any writer of real genius, is 
another question. Despite all the division 
and subdivision of the modern school two 
names have retained their outstanding sig- 
nificance in the literary history of the 
past fifteen or sixteen years: Gerhardt 
Hauptmann and Hermann Sudermann. 
Neither is Berlinese by birth. Haupt- 
mann comes from the south, from Silesia, 
Sudermann from East Prussia. They 
“arrived” at the same time and have pretty 
nearly kept pace in their careers. In Ger- 
many Hauptmann is regarded as by far 
the greater of the two; in this country 
Sudermann is better known. The two 
writers are as utterly different in their 
work as they are in appearance and habits. 
Hauptmann is nervous, over-sénsitive, 


shy, and retiring. Since fame and wealth 
have come to him he has withdrawn more 
and more from the world. The greater 
part of his time is spent in his country 


home near his native place. During the 
rest of the time he occupies a villa in 
Grunewald, a suburb of Berlin. He prac- 
tically never goes* among the people. 
Sudermann, on the other hand, is a very 
good “mixer.” He may be seen in all 
sorts of public places, enjoying the com- 
pany of all sorts and conditions of men. 
He is active in a number of organiza- 
tions, as, for example, the “Goethebund,” 
and has lately headed a movement to re- 
form the tone of newspaper criticism. 

This movement is directed specially 
against the famous Maximilian Harden, 
editor and proprietor of the weekly, Die 
Zukunft, and indisputably the most bril- 
liant pamphleteer in the German language 
since Heinrich Heine. Harden, who 
was once an actor, attracted attention as 
a writer soon after he was twenty. Bis- 
marck distinguished him by his implicit 
confidence. On account of his very sharp 
chronic attacks on the Emperor, Harden 
has more than once: been sentenced for 
lése-majesté to confinement in a fortress, 
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a punishment reserved for political cul- 
prits, and involving much discomfort but 
carrying no odium with it.. Harden is 
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unquestionably the best-hated man in 
Berlin. His magazine, despite the official 
ban being placed on it, finds its contribu- 
tors in the front rank of the best intel- 
lects of the land, and its circulation is 
exceeded by no periodical of its class any- 
where. How devoted Harden is to his 
arduous task was shown a few years ago 
when he declined a much easier editorial 
position with an annual salary of 100,000 
marks. This was offered him by August 
Scherl, the proprietor of several large 
publications, notably Der Tag and Die 
Woche. Scherl’s enterprise as a pub- 
lisher is hardly matched by newspaper 
men even in this country. Within a few 
years he has emerged from the obscurity 
of a simple journalist to the position of 
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the most influential and wealthiest news- 
paper proprietor in Germany. 

Careers like those of Harden and 
Scherl, if two such dissimilar names may 
at all be coupled together, indicate what a 
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great change has taken place in the con- 
dition of Germany. Within the memory 
of the present generation the empire has 
been transformed from an agricultural 
into an industrial country and in this 
transfiguration the United States of 
America has in many important respects 
been adopted as a model. This is the prin- 
cipal reason why Berlin, being typical of 
the “new course,” resembles surprisingly 
an American city in the mode of life of its 
inhabitants. The large-minded way in 
which the new Berliner looks at things 
stands in great contrast with the petty 
provincialism commonly associated by the 
English-speaking people with everything 
German, and still characteristic of Ger- 
man life outside the capital and two or 
three other very large cities. 

This is best illustrated by the pres- 
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ent status of the woman question. Some 
keenly observant American women with 
whom I had opportunity to discuss this 
subject while a resident of Berlin three 
years or so ago, quite shared my view 
that in many ways the independence of 
German women is more pronounced than 
that of their English and American sisters. 
For instance, it is not at all improper or 
uncommon for women in Berlin to go 
unattended to the theater, restaurant, cof- 
fee-house, and to all sorts of public meet- 
ings and entertainments. Women’s clubs 
in Berlin are numerous, largely attended 
well organized, and very active. The 
earnestness with which the German wo- 
man has struggled for higher opportuni- 
ties is not any more noteworthy than that 
with which she has seized upon them as 
one by one they were conquered. A great 
deal of uncalled for and ignorant pity is 
wasted by Americans on the German 
woman. Americans are too apt to lose 
sight of the fact that conditions are chang- 
ing for the better in Europe just as much 
as elsewhere; and in Germany the 
social evolution during the past two de- 
cades has progressed much more rapidly 
than it has in the United States. This is 
not denying that the German woman of 
certain classes is still too much of a 
drudge. Quite recently written books 
on Germany still picture vividly as the 
favorite exhibition of feminine servitude 
how a woman and dog pull patiently at 
a cart while the husband, trudging along- 
side, hands in pockets, contentedly smokes 
his pipe. One such illustration I know 
which has stirred up the deepest indigna- 
tion in every reader save in the discerning 
ones who recognized that the group was 
purposely posed by the author. It were 
well if the finger of scorn were pointed 
less emphatically abroad. If the Ger- 
mans, as is undoubtedly the case, are on 
the whole too inconsiderate of their wo- 
men, the monstrous cruelty of child labor 
is a more specifically American violation 
of humanitarian commands. 

But let us turn for a moment to the 
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brighter side of the woman question in 
Germany. The educational opportunities 
of the German girl today are practically 
unrestricted, and the number of well- 
schooled, intellectual women is in all 
probability greater in Germany than in 
English-speaking countries. There is no 
co-education this side of the university, 
yet one and the same standard is applied 
to both sexes. If a young woman wants 
to go to the university she must pass 
through precisely the same secondary 
school and college curriculum as a young 
man. The number of women students is 
increasingly large. Among the women to 
whom the notable progress in education 
is due, stands foremost Helene Lange, the 
founder and director of the “Gymnasial- 
kurse fiir Frauen zu Berlin,” 7. e., High 
School and College Courses for Women 
of Berlin, author of several very signifi- 
cant books and altogether an indefati- 
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gable worker for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of women. The occupations of 
wage-earning women are very varied in 
Germany. There are, for instance, sev- 
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eral great banking establishments which 
rely mostly on women for clerical 
help. On the whole, however, there are 
by far fewer “professional” women to be 
found in Berlin than say in New York or 
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Chicago, despite the fact that high dis- 
tinction has been achieved by women in 
nearly every branch of intellectual effort, 


including law. and medicine. It also de- 
serves passing notice that the participation 
of women in politics is very active and in- 
fluential. Since the Socialists’ platform 
includes a plank for woman suffrage, it is 
no wonder that politically minded women 
show great preference for that party. In 
no other field, however, is the improve- 
ment of feminine work so noticeable as in 
literature, especially in fiction. The time 
is past when “lady writers” could be dis- 
missed with sneering brevity. The Ger- 
man authoress of today is rightfully con- 
scious of her relation to the culture of 
the age, and women in general may de- 
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rive gratification from the fact that one 
can not name the foremost living writers 
of Germany without including several 
women. Of those who belong strictly to 
the modern period the best known are 


STATUE OF WILLIAM I 
By Begas. 


Clara Viebig, Gabriele Reuter, Helene 
Bohlau, and Ricarda Huch. Clara Viebig, 
the most forceful and “masculine” of the 
four, and Ricarda Huch, by far the most 
artistic, devote themselves to the ethical 
and esthetic problems that agitate the 
leading writers of the masculine sex, 
whereas Gabriele Reuter and Helene 
Béhlau are more given to special pleading 
of women’s rights. To understand their 
attitude one must of course know some- 
what more of German life than a transient 
visit to German’s most famous places can 
possibly reveal. The reader who has ac- 
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companied THe CHAUTAUQUAN on its 
trip through Germany will perhaps feel 
strengthened in his desire to study the 
country with greater thoroughness. If 
he should carry out this purpose by means 
of a lengthy visit, he will at once discover, 
by the differences presented between Ber- 
lin and places of a less metropolitan aspect, 
that a great change is passing over Ger- 
many. Berlin, as is perfectly natural, has 
taken the lead in the transformation of 
that staid, even flow of life, formerly char- 
acteristic of the German people, into a 
swift current, ceaselessly rushing on and 
moving the nation forward to a new and 
larger destiny. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What conditions are apt to strike the 
visitor looking for celebrities in Berlin? 2. 
What opportunities for seeing the Emperor 
are open to the average traveler? 3. What is 
true as to the Emperor’s popularity? 4. What 
was the nature of the Emperor’s education 
when crown prince? 5. How wide is the range 
of his interests? 6. What is the nature of his 
private life? 7. What qualities give Count 
von Bilow his great influence? Why is 
Bebel a figure of great interest? 9. How is 
it possible for travelers to hear some of the 
great university professors? 10. Show how 
the type of professor has changed in recent 
years. 11. What difference of views divides 
the art world in Berlin? 12. In what ways is 
the new art spirit making itself felt? 13. What 
advantages have music students? 14. What 
gives Joachim his great popularity? 15. How 
does the German attitude toward literature dif- 
fer from that in this country? 16. Who is 
Wildenbruch? 17. What is true of Berlin 
social life in winter? 18. What different 
social characteristics have Hauptmann and 
Sudermann? 19. Who is Maximilian Harden? 
20. How is the advancement of German women 
shown in Berlin? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. In what fields of work have Harnack and 
Pfleiderer achieved fame? 2. Helmholtz, Cur- 
tius, Virchow, and Von Sybel? 3. What are 
the chief incidents in the life of Menzel? 4. 
For what great work is Mommsen celebrated? 
5. What is Amy Fay’s study of German life? 
6. Who was Euterpe? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In addition to the bibliography appended to 
the article, Berlin I, in the April Cuautau- 
QuAN, the reader is referred to Professor 
Heller’s new book “Studies in Modern German 
Literature,” Ginn and Co. 
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HE various stages in the develop- 

ment of pure music through 
which we have progressed lead 
logically to the consideration of the in- 
strumental compositions of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and the other great men of the 
early nineteenth century, rather than to 
Wagner’s music; but the exigencies of 
the situation seem to call for an article on 
the most popular of modern composers, 
Richard Wagner. To a certain extent 
Wagner is in the line of that develop- 
ment since there is an analogy between 
the development of song and of opera, 
and since Wagner’s whole scheme of 


harmony is a natural outcome of that 


to be found in the instrumental. music 
of his predecessors. Reference was made 
in the article on Schubert, in the March 
CHAUTAUQUAN, to this parallelism be- 
tween song and opera, and the general 
relation of Wagner’s music to that of 
the symphonic composers who immedi- 
ately preceded him will be shortly con- 
sidered here. : 
As in the case of each of the composers 
we have been studying, Wagner’s con- 
tribution to the development of music 
was a natural evolution. He has been 
credited with inaugurating 
changes in the art; his music was called 


-Serve this’ purpose. 


startling” 


“the music of the future,” but it was no 
more so than was the music of Mozart 
or Beethoven in their time. All Wagner’s 
later works are called Music Dramas as 
distinguished from Operas. They owe 
this title to the fact that they are 
founded on serious dramatic stories which 
are of great interest in themselves, and 
are not merely threads on which to string 
brilliant jewels of song. 

This distinction may be made clear by 
a glance at an older opera, both as to 
subject and construction. Mozart’s * “Il 
Flauto Magico” (The Magic Flute) will 
The story of this 
opera is of a somewhat fantastic and 
trivial nature, not, in itself, of any wide 
human interest, but, on the contrary, one 
which, if it were presented merely as a 
play, would be lacking in dramatic pur- 
poses. Appended is a list of the music 
in the first act: 

ACT I 
Overture 

No. 1. Introduction 

No. 2. Arietta 

No. 3. Cavatina 


*The Magic Flute is founded on a fairy 
story called “Lulu, oder die Zauberflote.” While 
full of extravagancies, it has elements of in- 
terest. The librettist added to it references 
to Free Masons who were at that time being 
somewhat persecuted by the government. 


——— 
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. 4. Recitative and Aria 
. 5. Quintet 
. 6. Trio 
. 7. Duet 
Trio 
Recitative 

Aria 

Duet 

Chorus 

Duet 

Chorus 

Concerted Piece 
\ Chorus 

This list of pieces looks like a concert 
program, and reminds us of Wagner’s 
saying that the old opera was “a concert 
in costume.” The recitative was *reci- 
tativo secco. (There was also spoken 
dialogue in some of Mozart’s operas.) 
The important parts of the story were told 


. 8. Finale 





* “That free form of colloquial recitative that 
is accompanied by a ’cello and double-bass, 
with a few improvised chords struck. by the 
cembalist” (pianist). Apthorp, “The Opera 
Past and Present.” 


in the recitatives or dialogues, and the 
musical numbers adhered to the usual 
plan governing (at that time) both vocal 
and instrumental music. In the Arietta 
(No. 2), for example, after a brief intro- 
duction in which the air is played through, 
the voice begins a strophic melody which 
is just eight measures long and ends-in a 
related key. The second strain then fol- 
lows, after which the two strains are re- 
peated. The form is, then, A. B. A. B. 
The first half of this arietta is given 
below. 


It will be noticed that the last nine 
numbers in the list are grouped under 
the heading “Finale.” Mozart’s Finales** 


**The reader is referred to Apthorp’s “The 
Opera Past and Present” for an estimate of 
Mozart’s operas; we are here discussing only 
the significance of the librettos, and the con- 
struction of the music. If only one book is 
chosen from the bibliography the author recom- 
mends this one. 


ARIETTA, BY MOZART 
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constituted an important part of the con- 
struction of his operas, and in their dra- 
matic and musical cohesiveness fore- 
shadowing the development of later days. 

Here then we have a work of art in 
which there is only a formal union ‘be- 
tween its two great mediums of expres- 
sion, music and language, and however 
expressive at times the music may be of 
the sense of the words, it is no-exaggera- 
tion to say that the story plays a compar- 
atively unimportant part. The music- 
drama, on the contrary, has for its chief 
purpose of enactment of a significant and 
moving story by means of various 
agencies each of which lends itself to the 
common end. Among these agencies 
music takes its place not as dictator but 
as servant. Its office is to be a kind of 
sublimated speech; to express, not alone 
beauty for beauty’s sake, but to give ut- 
terance to certain specific ideas, emotions, 
etc., as they appear, and, for the moment, 
dominate in the drama. And this new of- 
fice of music—to be specific, or descrip- 
tive—found its best expression in the 
*leit-motif, or characteristic musical 
phrase. The leit-motif was no new thing 
in music; it may be found as far back as 
the seventeenth century and had long 
been tentatively used in both instrumental 
and operatic music. Its use in opera 
may be observed to advantage in Weber’s 
“Der Freischutz” where the huntsmen’s 
music is strikingly appropriate, or where, 
in the incantation scene Casper moulds 
the bullets. In Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
also, use is made of a characteristic 
phrase when the statue sings. That por- 
tentous moment receives expression in 
long solemn chords through which the 
statue of the Commander speaks. A por- 
tion of this passage, with part of Don 
Giovanni’s answer is given on page 238. 

It will be observed that Don Giovanni's 
answer is accompanied by restless music 
entirely unlike the solemn chords of the 
passage for the Commander. This ex- 


*Literally, /cading motif, or phrase. (See 
Grove’s Dictionary.) 
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cerpt has been specially selected to show 
that the leit-motif as used by Mozart is 
not empirical; that is, this passage ac- 
tually does give expression, ‘and by 
familiar and recognized means, to the 
solemnity of the Commander’s words, 
and_does..not émploy ‘a musical phrase 
which the composer invents for fhe pur- 
pose and which he (in effect) asks you 
‘to accept as suitable. In other words 
there are certain feelings, actions, ideas 
that lend themselves to musical investi- 
ture and certain others that do not, and 
the modern idea being to ,have all the 
personages, feelings, et¢e.; expressed 
through leit-motifs, it naturally follows 
that many of these motifs are empirical. 
It must be remembered that music is not 
a language; that its power of definite ex- 
pression is limited, and that it can only 
be used to express generic rather than 
particular ‘feelings, events, etc. One 
can say that a strain of muisic is. heroic 
or tender, sad or gay, but to distin- 
guish in a more particular manner is 
not its office. Take as an illustration the 
motif called “The Justice of Expiation,” 
sometimes known as “The Right of Ex- 
piation,” from : Wagner’s “Gétterdim- 
merung.” The idea of expiation, by 
itself, is not susceptible of expression in 
music, much. less is the compound idea 
given in the above titles. 

This motif, then, is empirical. It has 
been stated that, ** “it would be just as 


easy to’ build up a language of musical 
tones capable of expressing ideas as it was 
to build up a language of words,” which 
causes one to remember that language has 


**Krehbiel, the 


Drama,” p. 21, 
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taken centuries in its building, and that 
words acquire meaning gradually, and 
that, whatever may be the possibilities of 
music as a language it has not yet ac- 
quired definiteness of meaning, and there 
seems to be scant justification for its use 
in that way. 

The truth is that Wagner has suffered 
from over stress being laid on this phase 
of his work; from many of the books 
written about his music dramas one gets 
a wrong impression of what he intended. 

What, then, is the significance of the 
leit-motif? What is the office of music 
when, in a drama, it is used to express 
what it can of definite action or feeling? 
The answer to these questions we think 
to be this, namely, that music when ap- 
plied to such purposes can only serve to 
intensify and illustrate; but that the 
solemn chords from the trombones in 
“Don Giovanni” add to the solemnity of the 
moment something that neither the words 
nor the action supply; that the passage 
the Commander sings is speech raised to 
its highest potency; but that the phrase 
of music constituting the Wagnerian leit- 
motif cannot, in the nature of things, get 
beyond these ‘limitations no matter how 
persistently and systematically it may be 
used, 

One more point needs to be considered. 
The structure of the music-drama differs 
materially from that of the opera in that 
the divisions into solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., are largely eliminated, and in their 
place there is an endless melody (melos) 
called Aria Parlante (spoken song), and 


lyric numbers only occur when the. 


logical development of the story per- 
mits. In short the lyrics in Wagner’s 
music-dramas occupy the same relative 
position in the structure that is occupied 
by the lyrics in a play of Shakespeare. 
This important element in our statement 
of the music-drama will be more fully 
considered later in this article. 

The first selection to be studied here is 
the Spinning chorus from “Der Fliegen- 
der Hollander” (“The Flying Dutch- 
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man”). It is left to the student’s own 
investigation to find the accounts of this 
work in one of the books mentioned in 
the bibliography. The story should be 
read and the situation of this particular 
musical number identified. Throughout 
this chorus the maidens sit spinning in 
Daland’s house and the movement ‘of 
their wheels is hinted at in the whirring 
trill-like passage that sounds almost con- 
tinuously: The words are in poetic form, 
the first verse being as follows: 


“Hum, hum, hum, good wheel be whirling 
Gaily, gaily, turn thee round. 

Spin, spin, spin, the threads be twirling, 
Turn, good wheel, with humming sound.” 


The music* for each of these lines is 
four measures long, making, altogether, 
a perfect strophic verse such as would 
usually be found in the older instrumental 
music. (See article on Haydn in the No- 
vember CHAUTAUQUAN). 

The various interruptions that occur 
when Mary speaks to her companions 
will be observed by the student, and 
finally, after the maidens sing the passage 
beginning “She has no need to work,” etc., 
Senta, the heroine, sings softly to herself 
while the orchestra plays the first part of 
the Senta motif. (C major, six-eight, 
Piu Lento). This motif, with that of the 
Dutchman given below, are the two chief 
musical ideas that dominate throughout 
the whole opera. 

A leyee, am brit, 


? 





“Fat 
The short phrase for Senta to the words, | 
“Why hast thou told me of his sorrows ?” 
should be noted for the expressiveness 
of its musical setting; the succeeding 
passages for Senta are equally interest- 
ing. 

Here, then, we have a lyric number in 
chorus form justified by the situation and 
free enough, musically, to give expression 
to a varied play of feeling. This repre- 
sents Wagner’s early style. Those 


*This piece may be had for piano, two hands, 
for 40 certs, and four hands for 70 cents. It 
is also published in the form of a pianola roll. 
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students who are able to do so will be 
greatly helped by study of the succeeding 
number, * “Senta’s Ballad,” where dra- 
matic use is made of both the Dutchman 
and the Senta motifs, and where many 
picturesque effects are used to depict the 
wild seas that the Dutchman is doomed 
to sail. 

Any one of the bibliographies included 
in our list will provide the student with 
the necessary information regarding the 
gradual development of Wagner’s style. 
Lavignac’s “The Music Dramas of Rich- 
ard Wagner” gives a fairly complete state- 


* “Senta’s Ballad” may be had for 45 cents. 
It is also published in the form of a pianola 
roll. 


ment of this development and furnishes 
the opportunity to its readers of becoming 
acquainted with the motifs themselves, 
which are printed on its pages. 


In taking up the vast subject of the 
‘Niebelungen Lied we must state at the 
outset that all depends on the investiga- 
tions our readers are willing and able to 


make. Here space only permits us to 
point the way. The moment has arrived 
when we must state with decision the 
one prime requisite to a proper hearing of 
the later music-dramas of Wagner, and 
this statement will be seen to be a natural 
resultant of what we have already said 
about the significance of the leit-motif. 
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There is no royal road to the understand- 
ing of this music. No amount of 
naming and cataloguing of leit-motifs 
will achieve a real understanding of 
it. The proper preparation consists 
in an entire familiarity with the story 
in all its details. Having achieved this 
the music will or will not then appeal to 
you, as appropriate and significant accord- 
ing to the cultivation of your musical sen- 
sibilities. The fact that you can recog- 
nize a certain succession of notes as a 
certain motif is not of itself valuable if 
you are not able to realize of your own 
volition that those notes constitute a 
musical passage that is, in itself, appro- 
priate and significant. It doesn’t take 
half an eye to see that here we are stating 
a fact in edtcation that needs to be applied 
on all hands. Our protest is against the 
modern process of learning things by 
short cuts, against feeding the brain on 
patent foods. Knowledge must be as- 


similated to be of any use to its possessor. 
Since the literature of the Niebelungen 


Lied is of great extent and of almost as 
great interest, it is to be hoped that the 
student will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him to read at least one 
of the books suggested out of those not 
specially devoted to the music of Wagner. 
And by reference to Lavignac’s book on 
Wagner it will be possible to get a good 
idea of the particular scene with which the 
next musical excerpt deals. It is essential, 
then, to an understanding of this scene 
that the reader should know all the details 
of the story of “Das Rheingold” and of 
“Die Walkiire.” 

* “Wotan Abschied und Feuerzauber.” 
(Wotan’s Farewell and the Firecharm) 
is to be here studied in the arrange- 
ment for pianoforte, four hands. The 
complefe scene is embodied save a short 
passage to which reference will be made 
later. The words of the first part of 
Wotan’s Farewell +(10-67) are as fol- 
lows: 


*This piece may be had for 85 cents. It is 
also published in the form of a roll for 
pianola. 
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“Farewell, my brave and beautiful child! 
Thou once the light and life of my heart! 
Farewell! farewell! farewell! 
Loth I must leave thee: no more in love may 
I grant thee my greeting; 
Henceforth my maid no more with me rideth, 
nor waiteth wine to bring me. 
When I relinquish thee, my beloved one, thou 
laughing delight of my eyes, ss 
Thy bed shall be lit by torches more brilliant 
than ever for bridal have burned. . 
Fiery gleams shail girdle the fell, with terrible 
scorchings scaring the timid, who, cowed, 
may cross not Brunnhilde’s couch. 
For one alone freeth the bride; one freer than 
I, the God!” 
The first part of the passage is half 
way between the old Aria, and Aria Par- 
lante, and may be studied as an example 
of the kind of music frequently to be 
found in the Wagner music-drama. It 
follows closely the natural inflections of 
the words and has just enough regularity 
to make a definite melodic and rhythmic 
impression without slavishly following 
the stiff four and eight measure group- 
ings of the old arias. Of course Wagner 
conceived this idea when he created the 
words, purposely avoiding conventional 
verse forms. An example of this may 
be observed at (33-38) where the words 
include the complete line beginning, 
“Henceforth my maid”; the music for 
this is six measures long, one phrase be- 
ing two measures and the other four. 
At (47) begins the motif of “Eternal 
Sleep” whose harmonies are here pre- 
sented through the figure of “The 


Flames.” “Eternal Sleep” in its original 


form is as follows: 


+The numbers in parenthesis always refer 
to the consecutive numbered measures of the 
music. Students should number their copies 
accordingly. 
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The two versions should be compared. 
At (61) the motif of “Siegfried” appears, 
as Wotan announces that one more free 
even than the God shall pierce the flames. 
In the next drama “Siegfried,” its hero, 
Siegfried, does brave the fire and awaken 
Brunnhilde, and it should be observed that 
the motif appears before the character to 
whom it is attached enters the story at 
all. 

During the passage between (68) and 
(91) Wotan holds Brunnhilde in a long 
embrace. The chief motif here is that 
called by Lavignac “The Announcement 
of a New Life.” At (84) the motif of 
“Brunnhilde’s Sleep” enters, and con- 
tinues in the orchestra after Wotan begins 
the last part of his song, the words of 
which are as follows: 


“Those eyes so lustrous and clear which oft 
in love I have kissed, 

When war-like longings won my lauding, or 
when with lispings of hero’s deeds thy 
honied lips were inspired; 

These effulgent, glorious eyes, whose flash my 
gloom oft dispelled, 

When hopeless cravings my heart discouraged, 
or when my wishes toward worldly 
pleasures from wild warfare were turn- 


Their ‘Seapous gaze lights on me now, as my 
lips imprint this last farewell! 

On happier mortal here shall they beam; the 
o suffering God may ne’er hence- 
orth behold them! 

Now, heart torn, he gives thee his kiss, and 
taketh thy Godhood away.” 

The above passage takes in the music be- 
tween (92) and (128). Here, in the ar- 
rangement we are studying, a portion is 
omitted during which Wotan calls Loge, 
the God of Fire, to surround Brunnhilde’s 
couch with flames. Our study piece gives 
the passage containing the motif of 
“Eternal Sleep” (129-136) as in the orig- 
inal and then passes to the “Fire Music” 
with which the drama closes. This long 
ending is significant musically since it em- 
ploys various already familiar motifs, ac- 
companying them, the while, with the 
figures of the “Fire Charm.” 

“Parsifal” is a Sacred Festival Music- 
Drama; Wagner’s title for it is “Bihn- 
enweihfestspiel.” The story with an ac- 
count of its origins and of Wagner’s 


—————— 
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changes in it may be found in Lavignac’s 
book. The selection to be studied here 
is called “Das Liebesmahl” (The Love- 
Feast), and the arrangement is by Hum- 
perdink, the composer of “Hansel, and 
Gretel,” and Wagner’s assistant at Bay- 
reuth. “Das Liebesmah!” * includes por- 
tions of the scene (Act I) in the Grail 
Hall, and the motifs used are, for the most 
part, those associated with the solemn 
ceremony there enacted. These motifs 
will be identified as they appear. 

The first twenty-four measures deal 
with the motif called by the commentators 
“The Eucharist.” This appears at (5) 
in a fragmentary form, and is given com- 
plete at (20-25); “it is immediately re- 
peated, harmonized with arpeggio envel- 
opments, to which the harp lends its 
priestly character” (28-33). It enters 
again at (39) but with a more poignant 
expression, the intervals and the har- 
mony being somewhat changed to pro- 
duce this result. Four notes from the 
Eucharist motif [they may be observed 
at (23) ] are now used (51) several times 
successively and with much accentuation, 
and these Lavignac calls the “Lance” 
motif. (Students are asked here to con- 
sider for themselves how fitting is the 
designation, and how justifiable the pro- 
ceeding). Above the Lance motif, at 
(50), and accompanying it, at (54) there 
enters the motif called by Lavignac “The 
Cry to the Savior,” expressive of the grief 
and mortal anguish of the stricken king, 
Amfortas. At (65) the basses play for 
a moment a portion of the processional 
which accompanied Gournemanz and Par- 
sifal in their journey to the Grail Hall. 
At (73) the music of the service around 
the holy table begins. This passage, sung 
in unison, accompanies the appertioning 
of the bread and wine to the kneeling 
knights. This is succeeded (106) by the 
chorus, “Take of this bread,” which is 
accompanied in the basses by the phrase 


*“Das Liebesmahl” may be had for piano, 
four hands, for 65 cents; it is also published 
in the form of a roll for pianola. 
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from the processional music before re- 
ferred to. The Grail motif then enters, 
at (143), and is immediately followed 
(155) by an etherial version of “Faith,” 
which, when first given out in the Prelude 
to Act I, took the form given below: 


Taste . 





In the version we are studying this 
motif is changed to express a peaceful, 
trusting faith rather than a militant one. 
Then, for a moment, the motif of “The 
Cry to the Savior” appears (169), after 
which the processional music is resumed 
(172). The final strains bring in (215) 
the motif of “The Prophecy” (called by 
Lavignac “The Promise”), and (217) 
“The Grail.” 

This selection illustrates, in a measure, 
the Wagnerian method. We qualify the 
statement because it is impossible to fully 
compass the subject in a short article, 
and one selection of ‘Das Liebesmahl” for 
the illustrative music is made necessary 
through the absence of separate publi- 
cation of portions of the score intact. But 
students will be able to study the scene 
intelligently if they can procure the vol- 
ume by Lavignac already referred to. 
Such study will reveal, for example, why 
the motif of “The Prophecy” is intro- 
duced near the end of this scene. 

As to the question of the appropriate- 
ness of the motifs themselves it will be 
seen that the various themes connected 
with the grail and the ceremony in the 
Grail Hall are not specially differentiated, 
but that the moment any really living feel- 
ing or idea is to be expressed the motif 
becomes characteristic—as in the case of 
“The Cry to the Savior” which graphic- 
ally portrays Amfortas’ anguish. It 
should also be noted that this method of 
using leit-motifs is more successful when 


they are not too numerous. The great 
number of them in the four “Ring” 
dramas makes it difficult for any but an 
untiring student to fqllow them success- 
fully. 

The orchestra is an important agency 
in the music-drama, sometimes almost 
taking the part of a character and by its 
comment revealing the significance of cer- 
tain acts taking place on the stage. As 
to Wagner’s stage-craft there is only 
space to point out here that his demands 
on the mechanism of the stage are too 
great. The fight with the Dragon, in 
“Siegfried” can never be justified and is 
often ridiculous, and the appeal to the im- 
agination made by the words and music 
is often stultified by an over-appeal to the 
eye. A large number of musicians 
today consider Wagner’s greatest works 
to be “Die Meistersinger” and “Tristan” 
in which there is a minimum of stage ef- 
fect, and a maximum of appeal to the im- 
agination through the more legitimate 
means of poetry and music. 


Lest the author’s argument about the 
leit-motif, and the above statement about 
the stage-effects in Wagner’s Music- 
Dramas should be misunderstood by the 
reader let him say here that he is not an 
anti-Wagnerian by any means; on the 
contrary, he has a profound admiration 
for Wagner’s genius, and believes his 
work to be lasting, but he also believes in 
a reasonable discussion of its merits and - 
weaknesses. The over-praise in Lavig- 
nac’s otherwise valuable book, and the 
general chorus of indiscriminate admira- 
tion raised by many of the other writers 
on Wagner is as much to be deplored 
as is that less frequent attitude of 
mind represented by Tolstoy’s. essays 
on art, and Nietzsche’s tirade against 
Wagner. 

The last word here must be one of re- 
gret that all the subjects of this series on 
the German Composers have been treated 
so inadequately. Space has not permitted 
a more thorough treatment, but it is the 
hope of the author that he has at least 
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erected some finger posts to help willing 
students. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the esthetic significance of the 
music in the spinning scene from “The Flying 
Dutchman?” What does it add to the ex- 
pression of the scene? 2. What is the signi- 
ficance of the Niebelungen Lied story in rela- 
tion to modern life? 3. What evidences do 
you find in the last two pieces of illustrative 
music for this article in justification of the 
statement concerning the use of the orchestra? 
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Modern Aspects of Physiology 
By Ida H. Hyde, Ph. D. 


Head of the Department of Physiology, University of Kansas. 


O period has been so rich in physi- 
N ological discoveries as the last 
forty years, and today physi- 
ology is rightly regarded as the founda- 
tion stone of the science of disease, and 
thus as the basis of scientific treatment. 
Recent investigations have transferred 
many of the problems of the functions of 
different organs, which have hitherto not 
been clearly understood, from the field 
of physiology to those of chemistry and 
physical chemistry. In the following pages 
attention will be given to the theories in 
physical chemistry which especially apply 
and explain some of the phenomena of 
life, and to important physiological inves- 
tigations pursued to test these theories. 


Until quite recently it was believed 
that the working power of the organs, as 
for example the digestion of food, the 
contraction of muscles in the heart, 
and in locomotion, was produced by “a 
special power unknown in the inorganic 
world and spoken of as a “vital force.” 
When it was discovered that fats, sugars 
and other organic products that exist in 
the cells and fluids of animals and plants, 
can be manufactured in the laboratory, 
and that many of the functions of the 
body can be explained by chemical and 
physical laws, the conception of a mys- 
tical law that governs life phenomena 
was overthrown, and a new era dawned in 
the province of physiology, which was 
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the beginning of a long struggle to bring 
the phenomena of all living matter within 
the operation of chemical and physical 
laws without recourse to the supernatural. 
According to this new view which is the 
foundation of modern physiology all 
phenomena of animate and inanimate mat- 
ter are alike expressions of chemical and 
physical processes. 

The human body is capable of more 
varied work than that of any other animal 
or machine, and has therefore a more 
complicated structure. The organs are 
composed of many parts differing from 
each other in appearance, chemical struc- 
ture, and in the specific work that they 
perform, but all of the parts from the 
most simple to the most complex work to- 
gether to maintain the life, heat, and 
energy of the body. 

It is an established fact that all vital 
phenomena whether in plants or animals 
are the result of the activity of minute 
structures called cells. They are vis- 
ible only by means of the microscope, and 
those of the different tissues are so charac- 
teristic in appearance and composition 
that when their acquaintance has once 
been made they are quickly recognized 
when met again. All however conform to 
a fundamental type, and possessing the 
power of taking food from the surround- 
ing fluid, are capable of building it up 
into their like, storing it or decomposing 
it, and are thus capable of converting it 
into some form of work or energy such 
as contraction, secretion and heat. All the 
cells have a life, a death, and are capable 
of reproduction, mainly by what is known 
as cell division. Some like the red cor- 
puscles of the blood are round disks, some 
like the muscle cells are elongated fibers, 
still others like the nerve cells have very 
long fiber-like processes. 

We may regard the amoeba, the simplest 
and lowest form of living organisms, as a 
typical cell. It consists of a single cell com- 
posed of a bit of living material or. proto- 
plasm which is a viscid, translucent, gran- 
ular substance, often forming a spongy or 
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foam-like structure in the cell, and re- 
sembling white of egg in appearance. The 
amoeba like other cells also contains a 
nucleus or kernel. The latter is con- 
sidered the controlling center of cell ac- 
tivity and the chief factor in the growth 
and transmission of specific qualities from 
cell to cell, and so from one generation to 
another. The amoeba, which looks exactly 
like a human, white blood corpuscle, has of 
course no organs or nerves, since it con- 
sists of only one cell. Nevertheless, in 
conseqyence of its cell protoplasm, which 
is the most complex chemical structure 
known, it possesses all that is requisite for 
digestion, circulation, excretion, repro- 
duction, and growth ; the power moreover 
to respond or react to all physical forces 
such as light, heat, electricity, also to 
gravity, chemical and mechanical effects. 
In short all that is necessary for life and 
development. It is because certain cells 
take on particular kinds of work that the 
different functions which exist in higher 
animals and plants have been evolved. For 
example the nervous system is charac- 
terized by its peculiar property of rapid 
conduction along its nerve fibers, and 
great irritability. The most striking and 
important differences between animal and 
vegetable life are due to the peculiar struc- 
ture, the nerve cell, and the higher of- 
fices that it has come to assume. Through 
its rapid conduction power of about thirty 
yards a second, it is able to bring far and 
near tissues of the body together, and en- 
ables those that influence and are de- 
pendent on each other to come into closer 
contact or reaction by means of the con- 
duction of a nerve impulse, or what is the 
same thing a chemical or physical change 
in the nerve protoplasm, aroused by some 
external cause, such as heat, light, current 
of electricity, or other chemical or physical 
forces. Since all such forces can excite 
or stimulate nerves, we speak of them 
as stimuli. But it is also due to the ir- 
ritability of nerve cells that the health and 
prosperity of life is secured. As it is ex- 
tremely desirable that means shall be pro- 
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vided by which a nation may receive in- 
formation of external changes which af- 
fect it as a whole, such as the policy of 
foreign countries ; or which shall enable 
the inhabitants of one part to know the 
needs of another, and direct their activ- 
ities accordingly, so in the animal body 
we have an important and comparable 
class of intelligence-gaining cells, that ex- 
ist in the nervous sensory organs, like the 
eye, ear, or sensory touch cells in the skin, 
whose business it is to obtain and com- 
municate through the chief directive force 
of the body, to the whole nation of cells, 
information of external changes which 
occur around it. Since the usefulness of 
these sensory nerve cells depends upon the 
readiness with which slight causes excite 
or stimulate them to activity we may cali 
them the irritable tissue, and say that al- 
though irritability is a property of pro 
toplasm, and therefore of all cells in gen- 
eral, it is most highly developed in sensory 
nerve cells. 


It is necessary that we study the nature 


of protoplasm, in order to gain an in- 
sight not only ‘into life activities but also 
for a correct understanding of living mat- 


ter. Therefore the facts and theories of 
the nature of life, must be secured from 
investigations of the vital processes and 
of the contents of different kinds of cells, 
not only in one kind of animal, but of cells 
that are built on the same plan and have 
similar functions or duties in different 
animals. Of the actual chemical compo- 
sition of living matter we know only that 
it is very complex. All methods of 
chemical analysis break it up and alter it 
fundamentally so what is really analyzed 
is not living matter but a mixture of the 
products of its decomposition among 
which are always prominent some pro- 
teids or albuminous substances—so called 
because they resemble the white of an egg. 
Furthermore the analysis discloses the 
presence of water, mineral salts, fats, and 
sugar or starch-like substances. The body, 
therefore, as well as the cells is composed 
of organic as well as inorganic sub- 
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stances; the organic constituents being 
proteids, fats, sugar, or starches, while 
the inorganic are water and mineral salts. 
It is believed by some physiologists that 
the various living functions, such as con- 
duction of nerve fibers, contraction of 
muscle cells, secretion of glands, and the 
development of eggs, can be explained 
by chemical and physical processes, and 
they also believe that the artificial forma- 
tion of living matter and prolongation 
of life are within the power of man, when 
he has acquired the requisite knowledge. 
This idea has been strengthened, and a 
great step toward an understanding of 
the functions of the body has been gained, 
through the discovery of the. law known 
as the Conservation of Energy. The ex- 
periments which gave rise to this law 
proved that energy, for example the heat 
of the body, muscle contraction, or 
mechanical work, cannot arise out of 
nothing or disappear as nothing. It can- 
not either arise or disappear without pro- 
ducing some form of living action or 
other form of energy. For example the 
energy of animals known as body heat is 
obtained from the chemical action or 
burning of the food-stuffs, or what is the 
same thing oxidation of the elements in 
the food such as carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. Just as is seen in the burning or 
oxidation of the carbon and hydrogen in 
the fat of a candle, which however in con- 
sequence of the rapid oxidation, produces 
light as well as heat. The oxygen is car- 
ried to the cells in the body by the red 
blood corpuscles in the blood. They 
secure the oxygen as the blood circulates 
through the lungs, and give it up to the 
elements in the cells as they pass through 
the tissues. The union of oxygen with 
the food elements in the cell may give 
rise to heat or to some other form of 
energy characteristic for that cell. 
Among the most important recent dis- 
coveries are: the theory of salt-like solu- 
tions, gelatin-like or colloidal solutions, 
the interchange of material separated by 
animal membranes, and the action of nar- 
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cotics and anesthetics. Some of the func- 
tions explained by the new theories are 
muscle contraction, secretion, digestion, 
and cell activity in general. 

The results of a long series of experi- 
ments lately given to the world by 
Arrhenius, which will revolutionize the 
trend of physiological thought, explain 
the remarkable changes produced when 
salts, acids, or alkalies are dissolved in 
water. It was formerly believed that 
when a salt is put into water, as, for ex- 
ample common table salt (sodium chlo- 
ride) which consists of one atom of 
sodium and one of chlorine, it simply dif- 
fuses through the water giving it a salty 
taste. Now we know through the dis- 
covery of Arrhenius that the sodium 
chloride or common salt when placed in 
water breaks up into its original sodium 
and chlorine atoms and in doing so be- 
comes charged with electricity. The 
sodium atom, or “ion” as it is called, is 
charged with positive, and the chlorine 
atom or ion with negative electricity, giv- 
ing the water not only a salty taste but a 
property which it did not possess before 
the salt was added, namely, the power of 
carrying an electrical current through the 
water. Perfectly pure distilled water will 
not conduct an electrical current, nor will 
such water to which sugar or glycerine 
has been added; but it will at once con- 
duct if salts, acids, or alkalies are dis- 
solved in it. In consequence of their 
charges those ions that carry positive elec- 
tricity wander through the solution into 
which the poles of an electric battery are 
dipped, toward the negative pole, while 
those that are charged with negative elec- 
tricity migrate toward the positive pole of 
the battery. For this reason those sub- 
stances which give to water the power 
to carry an electrical current are called 
electrolytes, while those substances that 
do not bestow upon water that property 
are called non-electrolytes. 

Since all cells and fluids of the body 
contain salts dissolved in water, we must 
now think of these salts as existing in the 
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cells and blood as broken up molecules 
of salts or atoms that have through their 
charges a constant electrical effect upon 
the other constituents of the cells. The 
other contents of the cell, it will be re- 
membered, are fats, sugars, starches, and 
proteids or albumins, so called because 
they resemble white of egg. These or- 
ganic foodstuffs when dissolved in water 
do not break up into atoms that carry 
electrical charges, they therefore belong 
to the class of substances known as non- 
electrolytes. Some of the contents of the 
cell, like fats, albumins, and starches, re- 
semble gelatin in a particular respect, in 
that they cannot like gelatin penetrate or 
pass readily through cell walls or mem- 
branes, and because of their resemblance 
to glue or gelatin in this respect they are 
called colloids. The cells of living struc- 
tures are regarded according to modern 
views, as machines composed of gelatin- 
ous or colloidal substances bathed in a 
solution of electrically charged ions, and 
encased by a thin wall of colloidal sub- 
stance. This wall is known as the cell 
membrane and possesses remarkable 
physiological properties as we shall learn. 

It was generally believed that the phys- 
iological, electrical, stimulating, and de- 
pressing action of a drug or electrical 
current was due to its chemical nature, 
but Arrhenius has proved beyond a doubt, 
that all substances, like drugs dissolved in 
water which break up into ions with elec- 
trical charges, have a stimulating or 
poisonous action upon living tissue 
through their ions or their charges. In 
other words the physiological action ‘of 
many drugs and salts is due not to their 
chemical but to their electrical influence. 

To this modern view vf the cell which 
we have just considered, we must add 
the interesting function of its cell wall or 
membrane, and the remarkable power ex- 
erted by it in permitting certain solutions 
outside or inside to pass through it. The 
tendency of substances in solution is to 
diffuse from a region of higher concen- 
tration to one of lower as is exemplified 
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when sugar is put into water, dissolving 
and spreading from the lump through the 
water, or from one side of a membrane 
that surrounds it through it to the other 
side where there was no sugar. This 


power of substances in solution to pass. 


through animal membranes is known as 
dialysis or osmosis, and the pressure 
which the ions in solution exert against 
the membrane is known as osmotic pres- 
sure. Furthermore it is now generally 
recognized that the living membrane or 
wall of a cell is semipermeable, that is, it 
may permit passage to certain substances 
inwards but not under normal or healthy 
conditions outwards or vice versa. Con- 
sequently the structure and property of 
the cell wall and the osmotic pressure are 
important factors in the effect produced 
upon the body by poisons and anesthetics, 
an understanding of which enables us to 
perceive how narcotics and anesthetics 
exert their influence and are poisonous. 
It is probable that substances like ether 
dissolve the fat in the cell membrane, 
enter the cell and combine with or dis- 
solve the colloids, such as fats, in the cell. 
Since coagulation of colloids in the cell 
leads to stimulation or sensation, dissolu- 
tion of the constituents of the cell, 
especially of nerve cells upon which ether 
acts. would prevent the stimulation and 
sensation, and thus produce a state of un- 
consciousness that follows the use of ether 
and other anesthetics. 

Many investigators have lately studied 
the action of salt solutions or their elec- 
trically charged ions on colloids in cells. 
The results achieved led to the belief that 
any alteration in the natural or normal 
proportion or kind of salts in the cell, 
causes a change im the condition of its other 
contents. Moreover that the specific work 
of the body cells depends upon definite 
proportions of special salts, particularly 
common salt (sodium chloride), lime 
(calcium chloride), and potash (potas- 
sium chloride), which may be in combina- 
tion with the protoplasmic colloids in the 
cell. Anything that alters the natural or 
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normal proportion of salts in the cell, or 
blood outside of it, either by withdrawing 
water or one or more of its salts or by 
causing the cell to absorb much water or 
salts from the blood, produces a poison- 
ous effect, which may lead to its disease 
and to a change in its function. Certain 
salts or drugs that can penetrate the cell 
wall cause coagulation or setting of the 
colloids in the cell just as an electrical 
current does, the result being a stimula- 
tion, or irritation or change in its activity. 
The same effect is produced when a sub- 
stance like alcohol withdraws water from 
the cell, causing coagulation of the cell 
contents. Other drugs have an opposite 
effect in that they dissolve the cell colloids 
and thus suppress or stop the stimulating 
action of other salts. 

Loeb may be regarded among the fore- 
most physiologists who applied the conclu- 
sions of physical chemistry in the investi- 
gations of the functions of the body, in 
the belief that these conclusions would 
enlighten us regarding many physiologi- 
cal functions which are not understood. 
From many.experiments he and others 
were able to draw the above conclusions, 
some of them from experiments on frog’s 
muscles. Since a frog’s muscle contracts 
each time it is stimulated with an elec- 
trical current, the idea suggested itself to 
him, that the contraction might be pro- 
duced by the electrical charges carried 
by the ions in salt solutions. He found 
that when frog’s muscles were placed in 
frog’s blood which contains salts in solu- 
tion that they do not. beat or contract 
rhythmically ; if they did we should ex- 
pect them to have convulsions in the 
frog’s body. If however the frog’s mus- 
cles are placed in common salt solution 
they begin to. contract rhythmically as 
if they were. stimulated rhythmically 
with an electrical current, but they stop 
at once if placed in a solution of sugar 
or glycerine, which are non-electrolytes, 
that do not break up in ions that carry 
electrical charges. Consequently .Loeb 
concluded that the unnatural contractions 
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of frog’s muscles in common salt solu- 
tions were not produced by the salts but 
by the electrical charges of the ions, since 
the muscles do not contract in non-elec- 
trolytes. He discovered also that the 
muscles will stop contracting in a salt 
solution if a little lime is added, because 
the lime removes the poisonous effect of 
the salt in that it enters the cell and 
again restores the natural proportion of 
salt in the blood and cell; for this reason 
the frog’s muscle does not contract in 
blood which contains enough lime to pre 
vent contractions. When the muscle is 
placed in the common salt some of the salt 
ions enter the cell or some of the lime 
passes out, thus disturbing the natural 
proportion of salts in the cell; moreover 
the electrical change carried by the lime 
ion counteracts the stimulating action 
of the electrical charge of the sodium 
chloride. 

When we consider how many salts are 
employed in medicine and food or are dis- 
solved in the body fluids and cells we 
realize that many important reactions are 
constantly occurring between the ions of 
salts in fluids and cells of the body and 
that we probably owe it to the lime or cal- 
cium chloride in our blood that our 
muscles do not contract spasmodically. 
Moreover in certain diseases which are ac- 
companied by convulsions, ions of salts 
that are charged with positive electricity 
like that carried by the lime ion would 
probably stop: or inhibit the spasms. 

The important facts deduced from 
numerous investigations made it evident 
that the poisonous, stimulating and de- 
pressing action of salt solutions in cells 
or in the blood is due to-defmite electrical 
charges which act on the colloidal con- 
tents of the cells in opposite manner. 
Positive electricity depresses; it acts like 
an anesthetic or the positive pole of an 
electric current, in that it dissolves col- 
loids, while negative electricity or the neg- 
ative pole, causes coagulation or setting, 
and poisonous or stimulating effects in 
nerve and other tissue cells. Loeb and 
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others believe that alterations in the pro- 
portions of inorganic salts in the blood 
may lead to disorders that can be counter- 
acted by the administration of proper 
salts. Paralysis they believe may be due 
to an excess of potash or lime ions ; while 
over excitation as in epilepsy to an ex- 
cess of negative charged ions like citrate 
or chloride, which stimulate certain af- 
fected parts of the brain. These views 
have been strengthened by the results ob- 
tained when sodium citrate was injected 
into the blood, causing convulsions and 
when lime or calcium chloride was then 
injected the spasms ceased. These ex- 
periments which must prove of great 
benefit to man suggest the use of properly 
selected salts as a cure for many maladies. 

A question which is attracting consid- 
erable interest, is the mode of action of 
an extensive and most important class of 
substances known as ferments. They are 
either living cells like yeast or bacteria, 
that change or decompose particular sub- 
stances, or they are the extracts or secre- 
tions of cells, as for example, the ferment 
in the saliva which changes starch into 
sugar,-just as occurs in ge. minating seeds 
and later in the ripening of fruit through 
a starch changing ferment. It is prob- 
able that more than one kind of ferment 
exists in every cell of animals and plants, 
and that the digestion, or building up and 
breaking down of food substances in the 
cells is due to these ferments. 

It is very remarkable that some plant 
cells form buds that develop into leaves 
and others buds that produce flowers, 
though all of the cells are fed from the 
same plant sap; but no less astonishing 
is ‘the fact that the cells of the body, for 
example those that pour their secretions 
into the digestive organs and that receive 
their food from the blood, should produce 
different and special secretions, some acid, 


‘others alkaline, and in addition special 


ferments, that either break up fat, starch 
or proteid or build them up from similar 
elements. Ferments are now regarded as 
the factors that keep the cell contents in 
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a normal state of equilibrium. When 
there is an excess of fat they decompose it 
into glycerine and fatty acid which is 
passed out of the cell, or they build up 
the fatty acids and glycerine into fat in- 
side of the cell. It is not known what the 
nature of the action of ferments is. They 
are believed te exert their influence 
through the energy of their minutely 
divided particles as do ions or their elec- 
trical charges. 

The intense interest taken by scientists 
in these most important reactions con- 
stantly going on in the body is shown by 
the recent contributions to science on this 
subject. Added to the reversible func- 
tion, that is, the breaking down and build- 
ing up power of the ferments, is another 
of great interest which has recently been 
observed and which shows that the secre- 
tion of one set of gland cells stimulates 
other gland cells, the secretion of which 
aids in completing a definite function, as 
for example it has been discovered that a 
secretion from the stomach and intestinal 
glands is taken up by the blood and car- 
ried to the pancreas, a gland situated near 
the stomach which secretes a digestive 
fluid. When the ferment from the stom- 
ach reaches the pancreas cells it produces 
a change in them which results in the 
production of an active ferment in the 
pancreas which is known as trypsin. The 
ferment trypsin decomposes the proteids 
of the food, and changes them into chemi- 
cally new substances which are so diffus- 
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ible that they can pass through the intes- 
tinal wall into the blood. Through these 
results an important field of investigation 
has been opened which promises to re- 
veal that profound chemical interactions 
exist between various tissues of the body, 
a knowledge of which will prove of great 
value to physicians. 

After years of speculation we have 
finally learned that the oxidation or burn- 
ing in the body of food substances like 
fats and sugars into carbon dioxide gas 
and water is accomplished through fer- 
ment action. 

Although the ultimate cause of diabetes, 
that is, excess of sugar in the blood, is not 
established, Cohnheim has recently made 
known that for the normal oxidation of 
sugar the action of two ferments from 
different tissues is required, one from the 
pancreas cells and the other from the 
muscles, the one acting as a stimulus or 
ferment for the production of the other. 
He has furthermore shown that the oxi- 
dation of sugar, one of the most interesting 
chemical processes in the body can be pro- 
duced in the laboratory with solutions of 
finely chopped muscle and*pancreas. It 
is possible that further investigations 
will establish a ferment therapy, the fer- 
ments being obtained from animals and 
injected into the body as a curative similar 
to that of antitoxin. 


“I am 
Fearfully and wonderfully made: 
“Wonderful are Thy works and that my soul 
knoweth right well.”—Psalms. 
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world, the institution which gives 

the most advanced instruction, what- 
ever form that may take except the ex- 
clusively practical, is called a university.” 
University students are those who are able 
and willing to spend the maximum time 
in preparation for giving the maximum 
service in life. 

At the opposite extreme from the uni- 
versity stands the continuation school. \ It 
is designed for those to whom all other 
avenues of instruction are closed; those 
who are immersed, often permanently, in 
the responsibilities of living and earning a 


& every country of the civilized 


livelihood ; those, for the most part, who 
by choice or necessity spend the mini- 


mum time in school. Its studies range 
from the liberal to the. exclusively prac- 
tical, and from the rudiments to the most 
advanced technical branches. 

Sharp as is the contrast between these 
institutions, they yet have essential points 
incommon. Both are in the highest sense 
practical ; both include the whole range of 
human interests ; and each, as a rule, gives 
its respective students their final course 
of systematic instruction. 

Specialized knowledge, philosophy, and 
research, these are the three distinctive 
marks of a university course; with these 
belongs serviceableness, which is the mark 
of efficient education at every stage, from 
the kindergarten through the university. 


Of these the most characteristic and inclu- 
sive mark is research. A man who con- 
ducts a piece of research work must have 
mastered the history of his special sub- 
ject, must know all that is known about it 
to date, must conduct first-hand observa- 
tions or experiments, or both, with a view 
to discovering new knowledge, must in- 
terpret what he discovers in the light of 
a broad knowledge of life, must organize 
his work into a vital whole, and must give 
adequate expression of his ideas. The ap- 
parently theoretical work of the univer- 
sity is thus closely related to the practical 
work of life. For the highest work in 
life is precisely such a focalizing and 
totalizing process. The best work in the 
world is done by men who attack their 
problems in this broad fashion. The 
theorist and the practical man are not 
normally two distinct persons. They are 
one and the same man viewed from dif- 
ferent sides. The best safeguard against 
a man’s ever becoming a mere theorist or 
a mere practical man, is a university 
course, if that be taken as a preparation 
for social service. 

Sometimes the practical use of a uni- 
versity course to the individual and to 
society, is not at once apparent. The man 
“who settled hoti’s business” is not im- 
mediately hailed as a public benefactor ; it 
may be a thousand years, or more, before 
his work appreciably heightens the tide 
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of human life. Researches in “conduct 
and the weather,” “the education of the 
Pueblo child,” “Hegel as educator,” “the 
historical development of school readers 
and of methods in teaching reading,” 
“educational legislation and administra- 
tion in the colonies,” and “continuation 
schools,” may bear fruit only after a long 
time, and then indirectly. But that fruit 
will surely come. The importance, practi- 
cally, of the least addition to our knowl- 
edge of the truth (for how extremely 
limited that knowledge is!) is incalculable. 
Whether it prove incalculably great or in- 
calculably small is none of our business. 
Of even greater importance in most cases, 
than the item of knowledge discovered, is 
the effect of the search on the man mak- 
ing it. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the prac- 
tical effect of university studies is imme- 
diately and profoundly felt. This is 
especially true in engineering, in medi- 
cine, and in the social sciences, including 
education. Researches in household eco- 
nomics—in the cost of living, in the ap- 
portionment of income—are almost im- 
mediately disseminated, through trained 
settlement workers, among. scores of 
homes on the “lower east side;”’ and 
through these among hundreds more. “A 
good deed in a naughty world” shines no 
farther than one good suggestion born of 
painstaking research. , 

Another example. There are in the 
City of New York over 600,000 school 
children, taught by 14,000 teachers, super- 
vised by 500 principals, 26 district sup- 
erintendents, 8 associate superintendents, 
and one city superintendent. How is. the 
university to reach the half million chil- 
dren in these five hundred schools? In 
many ways. The examiners who license 
the principals and teachers and the super- 
intendents who supervis2? their work are 
in (more or less) constant touch with the 
fruits of university teaching and research. 
The principals and teachers resort to the 
universities by hundreds for inspiration, 
instruction, and training. The makers of 
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the best text books are those who are most 
keenly alive to what the university has 
done and is doing. And, finally, to give 


. a more specific. case, the city superinten- 


dent calls a conference of superintendents, 
examiners, and principals of training 
schools, for the discussion of principles 
and methods in some special line. The 
subject may be “methods of teaching pri- 
mary arithmetic,”-or it may be the ques- 
tion of ethical instruction in schools. 
Whatever the subject be, the conference 
is debtor to the university; for such a 
conference cannot be successfully held 
without recourse to the fruits of uni- 
versity teaching and research. But this 
supervisor’s conference is but the precur- 
sor of principals’ conferences conducted 
by the superintendents; which are fol- 
lowed in turn by -teachers’ conferences 
conducted by the principals. The torch 
is handed on (one devoutly ,wishes it 
might be so), without loss and even with 
increase of light, from the university to 
the humblest child, 

One may easily grant the great value 
both to the individual and to the com- 
munity of encouraging the most able and 
ambitious of the young men to°take a 
university course. And one may even 
admit the desirability of affording such 
advantage free of charge, through private 
endowments, scholarships, fellowships, 
and appropriations to state universities. 
And yet the problem, in any individual 
case, of withdrawing from directly: pro- 
ductive work for a period of three or four 
years, and those perhaps the best years 
of life, is a most.serious one. Here is a 
boy who began his school life at the age 
of three or forr in the kindergarten, and 
has. remained continuously in school and 
college for eighteen or twenty years. Is 
he to lengthen this period of dependence 
and of preparation by three or four 
precious years more? He will be twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years old before he is 
ready for the real business of life. He will 
hardly be able to support himself, to say 
nothing of supporting a wife.and family, 
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until he is thirty. This is “prolongation of 
infancy” with a vengeance. This problem 
has given rise to the present agitation 
relative to shortening the period of 
tutelage, either by saving time in the ele- 
mentary school, by dipping down and en- 
riching ; or by cutting-down the length of 
the college course and increasing its dis- 
ciplinary efficiency ; or by merging the top 
of the college and the bottom of the pro- 
fessional school, or by all these methods 
combined. Meantime, the world is calling 
more insistently for the man who has the 
elasticity, adaptability, initiative, self-re- 
liance, perspective, sanity, insight, re- 
sourcefulness, and practical idealism, 
which it is the province of the university 
to give. Of men of the proper calibre 
it may be truly said that they cannot waste 
three years more effectively than by not 
going to a university. 


For the vast majority of American boys 
the problem of “prolongation of infancy” 
does not exist. In their case, the problem 
is rather that of precipitation of adult- 
hood. The compulsory education laws 
aim to keep the boy in school until he 
masters the rudiments, and in this they 
are measurably successful. But the 
rudiments, as every one knows, do 
not so much teach one how to live 
and earn a living as how to begin to learn 
how. The boy who knows no more than 
the compulsory education laws force him 
to learn, is nothing but a rough outline 
sketch.of a man. How, by their own in- 
itiative, or by trade regulations, or by 
social stimulus, American boys are im- 
pelled to fill in this outline sketch and 
prolong the period of growth under guid- 
ance, is the question we have now, in con- 
cluding this series, to answer. 

Opportunities whereby young men may 
study after business hours are furnished 
in Germany, France, England, and Amer- 
ica. In Gegmany such work has been car- 
ried on for sixty years, and for the past 
thirty years it has been compulsory in 
certain cases. There are now about 
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12,000 of the so-called “Fortbildungs- 
schulen.” They are held Sunday mornings 
and week day evenings. The subjects 
taught are practical and adapted to the 
trades and occupations of the locality. 
In Leipsic, for example, a great center 
for continuation schools, and also for 
printing and book-making, there are 
classes for boys and young men learning 
the printer’s trade. I once visited two of 
these. One was for press operators, the 
other for typesetters. In the former, im- 
proved machinery was being shown and 
explained in pictures and diagrams. In 
the other, among other things, a short 
course in Latin was given, not for its cul- 
tural value or for purposes of transla- 
tion, but simply in order to familiarize 
intending typesetters with the forms of 
Latin paradigms, abbreviations, and 
phrases. These young fellows were prac- 
tically forced by their employers and the 
trades’ union to attend these schools. 
They could not rise in their trade without 
presenting the proper certificate from the 
Fortbildungsschule. In Bavaria the com- 
pulsion takes a different form. We read 
of a workingman who was prohibited 
from marrying until he could produce’a 
certificate that he had completed a pre- 
scribed course in “Sunday school.” 

In France the movement is much 
newer and the schools are fewer. They 
are chiefly designed for illiterates, for 
those desiring to review the work of the 
elementary school, and those desiring 
preparation for a special vocation. 

In England, prior to 1890, the curricu- 
lum of the night schools was largely con- 
fined to elementary subjects. Since then, 
however, the list of subjects has. broad- 
ened and the attendance of young men 
over twenty-one has been encouraged. In 
1898 the voluntary attendance on night 
schools in England and Wales was 43,- 
600 in 5,535 schools. In Manchester, in 
1903-04 there were in attendance in the 
night schools, including the Municipal 
School of Technology, nearly 20,000 of 
both sexes. Among the subjects studied 
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in addition to those ordinarily found in 
evening schools are the following:  secre- 
tarial work and practise, indexing, income 
tax practice and accounts, economics of 
commerce, company law. Ten modern 
languages are taught including Danish, 
Dutch, Japanese, modern Greek, Portu- 
gese, and Russian. The London Poly- 
technic, which began about forty years 
ago as a school for street urchins, now 
numbers between 15,000 and 20,000 
students in science, art, and technology. 

In the United States the first organized 
movement for evening schools was begun 
in 1823 by the Public School Society in 
New York City. In 1848 Worcester be- 
gan a successful night school. In 1859 
Cooper Union opened its doors, which 
have never since been closed to ambitious 
young men and women. In 1868 even- 
ing schools were conducted in connection 
with the public schools of ten of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, from 
New York to San Francisco. In 1901 
the statistics show that in cities of over 


8,000 inhabitants there were 921 evening 
schools with 5,115 teachers and 203,000 


pupils, 121,886 of whom were men. 
There are today probably more than 300,- 
000 pupils enrolled in the night schools of 
the United States. These schools may be 
classified as elementary and higher ; and as 
general trade, art, collegiate, semi-pro- 
fessional and professional. They are 
found in connection with the public 
schools, the Y. M. C. A., churches, trade 
schools, colleges, and such institutions as 
Cooper Union, Pratt Institute, Drexel In- 
stitute, Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, Lowell Textile School, Armour In- 
stitute, California School of Mechanical 
Arts, Maryland Institute of Arts and De- 
sign, and Temple College. 

The distribution of students among the 
various institutions offering supplemen- 
tary instruction is indicated in the follow- 
ing table, which gives approximately the 
numbers of both sexes attending continua- 
tion schools in the Borough of Manhattan 
alone, during the year 1903-4: 
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Public evening high schools 
Public evening elementary schools .... 
Cooper Union 
Society of Mechanics & Tradesmen .... 
New York Trade School 
Parish Trade & Industrial Schools con- 

ducted by St. George’s, St. Bartholo- 

mew’s, Trinity, and other parishes ... 
Young Men’s Christian Association .. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association. . 
Hebrew Technical School 

The general work of the elementary 
continuation school consists of reading 
spelling, meaning and use of words, com- 
position, arithmetic, penmanship, geog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, hygiene, physical 
training, American history, and civics. 
Parallel with this, there is the technical 
work of the elementary trade school. The 
evening trade school conducted by St. 
George’s Church teaches plumbing, car- 
pentry, drawing, manual training, free- 
hand drawing. This school has been in 
existence since 1892, and now enrolls 280 
boys. It meets two evenings a week from 
7:30 to 9:00 o'clock, and charges no 
tuition ; but requires that all boys be mem- 
bers of St. George’s Sunday school. “We 
do not claim,” says the principal, “that we 
can turn out skilled mechanics within 
three years; but we claim that our boys 
when they graduate and leave us, have re- 
ceived sufficient training to enable them 
to choose intelligently the trade they 
would like to master.” 


Elementary continuation work is de- 
signed in general for boys not under four- 
teen years of age; those younger being 
provided for in the day elementary 
schools. The pupils in such schools fall 
into three main groups: First, those whose 
early education has been neglected, and 
who would find themselves handicapped 
in life by reason of ignorance of the ordi- 
nary tools of their business or trade. Sec- 
ondly foreigners who have come to this 
country almost, if not quite, ignorant of 
the language. These are unable to get on 
at all without the knowledge of English. 
In large cities they flock to the evening 
schools where they not only receive in- 
struction and drill in the practical use 
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of English, but where in many cases they 
come under a sympathetic teacher, often- 
times one of their own nationality. Such 
a teacher gives them advice, helps them to 
keep up courage, and where they have 
fallen on hard lines, even treats them once 
in a while to a substantial meal. It is 
interesting to note what these foreign 
students of English want to be taught 
how to say. One asks “How can I say 
in English ‘I want a raise in wages’ ?” 
Another, “I want to learn to say “That is 
not just’.” 

I may digress here to remark that it is 
difficult for mere figures to convey to 
those outside the schools the nature and 
extent of the problem presented by unre- 
stricted immigration. I know a school 
in which ninety per cent of the children 
hear no English in their homes, and 
seventy-five per cent of the children are 
foreign born. A_ kindergartner on the 
lower east side took a census of the chil- 
dren in her kindergarten with a view of 
ascertaining what different nationalities 
were represented. “Will all the Italian 
children rise,” said the teacher. A con- 
siderable group arose. “Now, will all 
the Chinese children rise.” There were 
two Chinese children. “Are there any Ar- 
menian children?” Two Armenians rose. 
German, French, Arabian, and Bulgarian 
children were also identified, the total 
number of nationalities being fourteen. 
Finally the teacher asked “Now, will all 
the little Americans rise,”—in response to 
which two little negro children stood up 
for their native land. They were the sole 
representatives of “pure American blood” 
present in that kindergarten. 

The third class of those attending ele- 
mentary continuation schools are those 
boys between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age who, being engaged in some em- 
ployment during the day, are obliged 
under the new compulsory attendance law 
to attend some continuation school for not 
less than six hours each week for sixteen 
weeks per year, The effect of this (New 
York State) law upon the public evening 
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elementary schools is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures. During the season of 
1902-03, before the law went into effect, 
there were in the city of New York en- 
rolled in the junior department 8,743 boys 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, the average attendance being 2,238 
In the following year, after the law had 
gone into effect, the enrollment increased 
over thirty-eight per cent and the average 
attendance nearly seventy-four per cent. 

But without formal regulations there is 
a strong pressure on a lad to get all the 
education he can, simply because education 
has a money value. A boy for example, 
may read, and see graphically plotted (as 
in St. Nicholas for Nov., 1903), that the 
average earning power of a laborer having 
only an elementary school education is 
$10.20 per week and that he reaches the 
limit of advancement at the age of 22; 
while the same laborer with no longer 
schooling but with some shop training, 
may hope to earn $15.80 per week, and 
defer his limit of advancement till 
the age of 24. But if the same 
laborer with the same schooling in the 
common branches, completes a_ trade 
course, his wages may rise to $24 per 
week, or higher, and his limit be deferred 
to 35 or later. And finally the average 
wage of the graduates of technical schools 
is $43 at the age of 32, with a strong 
rising tendency still unchecked and no 
limit in sight. 

A striking instance of the way the 
American boy responds to these influences 
came under my own observation during 
the recent millionaires’ panic, when 
brokers’ offices were laying off men in 
great numbers. It is usually considered 
hard lines to be laid off; but one of the 
boys who had just lost a $15-a-week 
job, determined to turn his extremity into 
an opportunity, and at once joined a night 
school, paying $25 in tuition fees the very 
first day of his freedom. 

The higher work of the continuation 
schools is open to boys and young men 
over sixteen, some of the members en- 
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rolled in the newer kind of courses being 
over forty years of age, and still calling 
themselves young men. The curriculum 
of an evening high school having a gen- 
eral course is like that of an ordinary high 
school. From this type of school must be 
distinguished the technical institute. This 
does not undertake to teach a trade, and in 
some countries is forbidden to do so; but 
it demonstrates the use of tools, machines 
and machinery, and teaches the theoretical 
knowledge necessary in carrying on a 
trade or other technical pursuit. Trade 
schools, on the other hand, are intended 
to teach trades and to replace and improve 
upon the apprentice system. Such schools 
have the incidental advantage of enabling 
a young man to determine quickly whether 
or not he has any aptitude for a certain 
trade. Ina school one may learn as much 
on this point in a month as in a much 
longer time in a shop. The trades taught 
in the New York Trade School are black- 
smithing, bricklaying, cornice building, 
electrical engineering, fresco painting, 
house painting, pattern making, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, printing, sign painting, 
steam and hot water fitting. Nearly half 
of the total enrollment is in the one de- 
partment of plumbing. 

Among all the forms of continuation 
school work, none is more interésting at 
the present time than the evening schools 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. It is fair to say that the Association 
is on the fighting line of the evening 
school work. The truth of this claim ap- 
pears in the fact that the new courses and 
new subjects offered in continuation 
school work during the past three years 
have been almost without exception con- 
ceived and carried through by the Y. M. 
C. A. The reason for this originality 
is evident. The Y. M. C. A. offers 
no free courses. It not only charges 
a tuition fee, but a membership fee 
in addition. With development in ef- 
ficiency and attractiveness of the public 
evening schools and of free endowed 
we schools, the Y, M. C. A. found it increas- 
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ingly difficult to sustain such of its even- 
ing classes as were in competition with 
these free classes. The remedy was ob- 
vious: branch out in new and original 
lines. The result of following this prin- 
ciple was remarkable, both in the number 
of new classes planned and in the niim- 
bers of young men to whom these new 
classes appealed. The West Side branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the City of New 
York furnishes the most striking illus- 
tration. During the past three years it has 
originated and _ successfully launched 
courses in the following subjects: steel 


‘Iconstruction, art in house furnishing, 


steam engineering, business economy, 
plan reading and estimating, real estate, 
automobile engineering; with courses in 
modern publishing and printing, in invest- 
ments and in other lines, projected for the 
future. On the strength of these classes 
the enrolment in the educational de- 
partment rose from 700 to over 1,600. 
The automobile class began with over 
200 members and a waiting list. The 
class in real estate had 240 members the 
first season. The class in art in ‘house 
furnishing strongly appealed to the 
higher class of buyers and salesmen, and 
developed in its second year into three 
classes instead of one. “The class gave 
us not only skill and taste, but higher 
ideals in work,” said one of the members. 
The class in business economy enrolled a 
majority of managers and members of 
firms. Expert instructors of the highest 
class were secured for all these classes. 
The tuition fees were correspondingly 
high, being from $25 to $35 per man, ex- 
clusive of membership fees in the Asso- 
ciation. It is significant that through such 
special classes 600 or 700 men should 
have been led to join the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and thereby parti- 
cipate to a greater or less extent in the 
social and other privileges of that organi- 
zation. 

This interesting development has given 


objected that it was not the province of 
rise to some questioning. I have heard it 
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the Association to offer practical courses 
in such subjects or even to offer advanced 
courses in any subjects. “This is a Young 
Men’s Christian Association,” said one 
objector. “It is proper for us to teach 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and stenography ; 
but I fail to see any Christianity in trigo- 
nometry.” But why should it be any less 
Christian to teach trigonometry than arith- 
metic? The point of the objection may 
have been, that it is proper for us to teach 
elementary branches and thus help on his 
feet a young follow who is down and un- 
able to rise unless thus helped; but it is 
not proper to offer educational ad- 
vantages, even when they are fully paid 
for, to young men who are already up— 
some of them receiving handsome sal- 
aries—and who wish to increase their ef- 
ficiency and earning power. This ob- 
jection evidently reflects the old prejudice 
against higher education to which we have 
already referred. In this form the ob- 
jection has even less force than inthe other 
forms, since there is no question of pub- 
lic support ; the young man pays his own 
way. The evening school reveals to him 
his need and his opportunity, and helps 
him to idealize his work. 

Another objection is, that courses in 
automobile engineering, in business econ- 
omy, and in real estate are courses which 
men pursue in order, primarily, to in- 
crease their power either of earning 
money or of having a good time, and 
hence they are not worthy of being called 
educational. This objection harks back to 
the. ancient conception of abstract cul 
ture and formal discipline. It used to 
be thought that if a subject were palpably 
useful, it could not be truly educative; 
just as it used to be thought that if a 
young man attended school for the pur- 
pose of increasing his earning power, his 
motive was lower than if he attended 
school for the sole purpose of self-culture. 
“The contempt in which cultivated per- 
sons have habitually held the useful or 
utilitarian in education” (thus writes 
President Eliot in the Atlantic Monthly of 
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November, 1903) “has probably been due 
to the association of the useful with the 
selfish or mercenary. Now, the nineteenth 
century gradually developed a new con- 
ception of the useful as the serviceable, to 
one’s self through others, and to others 
through one’s self. In this view, 
the more productive the labor of children 
can be made, whether at school or at 


-home, the better for the children. Any em- 


ployment for chiidren which enables them 
to produce something wanted by others 
affords training in altruism, and is there- 
fore idealistic or humanistic, if the motive 
be made plain and be enforced, and if the 
operation itself afford either mental or 
bodily training.” 

In accordance with this conception of 
the useful as being the serviceable, it is 
easy to justify the offering in continuation 
schools of all the subjects herein- 
before mentioned, and of many more. In 
fact, if we accept the principle that the 
useful is the serviceable, and that, other 
things being equal, the man who does the 
more efficient work and incidentally gets 
the higher pay is doing the greater service 
to mankind, where shall the line be drawn ? 
Any course in any subject which enables a 
man to do his work more efficiently and 
more successfully ; or that enables him to 
secure promotion from a lower to a higher 
form of work, increases his capacity for 
service. And such a subject is worthy in 
the highest sense of being termed educa- 
tional. If this broad principle could once 
be fully grasped, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the immense increase in the number 
and variety, in the attractiveness and prac- 
ticality, of the courses that would be ‘of- 
fered, chiefly in continuation schools, to 
the American boy whose days of regular 
schooling are over. 

But education aims at something more 
than mere efficiency in work. The mem- 
bership of the automobile class was almost 
equally divided between intending chauf- 
feurs who wished to make a living by 


their new knowledge and skill, and auto- 
mobile owners, many of whom intended 
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to use their machines for recreation and 
pleasure. It is as important for the. one 
class to avail themselves of the instruction 
as it is for the other. There is no dis- 
count on play, and there is no discount on 
courses intended to widen the interest and 
heighten the tide of life after business 
hours. 


Experience has shown that no system of 


supplementary education can be success- 
fully developed without regard to the fol- 
lowing principles: First, the work must 
be adapted to the inclination, the interest, 
or the necessities of the pupils for whom 
the work is intended. It would not be 
proper to offer a course in Danish or in 
irrigation in New York City; or a course 
in weaving and spinning in San Fran- 
cisco; or a course of business economy in 
a farming district. The course must be 
adapted to the locality. Within limits, 


also, the course must be adapted to the felt 
practical needs of those to whom it is 
offered. A course in constitutional his- 
tory has failed ina Y. M. C. A., where a 


course.in real estate which involved a stiff, 
technical lecture on the history of land 
tenure was a great success. An audience 
of 400 real estate brokers listened to ex- 
tracts from Stubbs which would have 
emptied the hall of any class of similar 
men in any other subject but real estate. 
A course in history is, for practical men, a 
course in abstract culture. A course in 
real estate, involving all the history you 
please, is a course in concrete practi- 
cality. 

In the second place it must be remem- 
bered that the more the social instincts 
are appealed to in any continuation 
course, the more successful, generally 
speaking, will be that course. A fine 
teacher of civics who calls his class a class 
and treats them as such, will score a 
less distinct success than a man who or- 
ganizes his pupils into a club, and leads 
them to learn civics through the conduct 
of their own organization. Classes com- 
posed of men of similar trades or callings 
are more successful because of the social 
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element involved. Correspondence courses, 
which are more valuable for trained and 
disciplined students than for the imma- 
ture, fail at this point, among others. A 
student must indeed be possessed of a high 
degree of application and continuity who 
can dispense with the vivifying presence 
of a personal teacher and of fellow mem- 
bers of his class. The high mortality in 
most correspondence courses is proof of 
this serious defect. 

One has only to compare the oppor- 
tunities for supplementary education for 
young people and adults which existed 
twenty, or even ten, or even five years ago 
with those existing at the present time, 
to be aware that a wonderful change has 
taken place. We have without doubt 
entered upon a new era. The possibilities 
of supplementary education are only be- 
ginning to be realized. The system, as it 
exists, provides for young and old, for 
male and female, for those wishing in- 
creased: knowledge, and those seeking 
technical skili, for those who have tried 
and failed, and for those who wish to 
multiply their successes. The movement 
for opening wide the doors of churches 
and of schools to the people from the sur- 
rounding tenements is significant. In- 
stead of opening the churches to the peo- 
ple one day in seven or even parts of 
seven days, it is proposed to treat the 
church as one great social settlement. So 
also with the schools. The waste in- 
volved in allowing an investment of 
millions of dollars to lie idle nineteen 
hours out of every twenty-four, and 
three months in every twelve, is apparent 
to anyone, especially in view of the con- 
ditions prevailing in every tenement house. 
In every great city abreast of the times, 
the school buildings are now thrown open 
to the people, in the evening and in vaca- 
tions, for lectures, educational clubs, and 
social activities. There are school build- 
ings in the city of New York in which 
2,000 people, old and young, are en- 
gaged, five nights in the week, in edu- 
cative activities. In this way the school 
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has taken a hint from the social settlement. 
No one who contemplates the possi- 


bilities of the continuation ‘school move-. 


ment, can fail to be inspired with en- 
thusiasm. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that anything more than a mere 
beginning has been made. There are 
today in the United States hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women who 
are imperfectly educated, whether for 
efficiency in work, or efficiency in play. 
In every one of these young men- and 


women there could be developed, by the 


use of the proper means, higher capaci- 
ties of social service and of personal satis- 
faction in life. It probably never will 


’ bilities. 
‘ ment itself is an illustration of the work- 
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come ‘to pass that even a majotity of 


‘American boys and girls will beable to 


secure a complete edtication in regular 


-'schools, ‘colleges, universities, and pro- 


fessional schools. But in the ‘continua- 
tion school, there are boundless possi- 
‘The great Chautauqua move- 


ing out on: a:splendid scale of: one phase 
of this idea. “There ate other phases. 
To develop these is a task which may well 
enlist the efforts and the enthusiasm of 


‘all who believe that education is-prepara- 


tion. for complete living, and that there 


can be nothing but incomplete living with- 


out a completed education. 


Nature Study 
Beginning Bird Study 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


Bureau of Nature Study, Cornel] University. 


IRD study is of the utmost im- 
B portance from every point of 
view. First, birds are of the 
greatest economic importance and who- 
ever owns a farm, garden, or orchard 
must learn to know the birds and to deal 
with them intelligently if he would reap 
from his possessions the highest possible 
financial returns. Second, birds are most 
interesting and delightful creatures to 
study as they have attained a degree of 
development in their habits especially as to 
migration and nest building, which seems 
to us little short of the miraculous. Third, 
many of them are exquisite in color, 
graceful in form, and their songs delight 
the ear and cheer the spirit. It is, there- 


fore, a great addition to the interest and 
pleasure gained from walks in the fields 
and woods, if we know by sight and song 
a number of these little friends in feathers. 

One of the ideals to be attained by the 
teacher of Nature Study is to cultivate 
the child’s interest in the life of the world 
at large by studying at first what is most 
familiar in his every day lifes The first 
Nature Study lesson beginning at the 
point of the child’s greatest interest 
should be like a pebble dropped in the 
pond and create wider and ever widening 
waves of interest. For this reason the 
greater the interest and pleasure of the 
first lesson the wider the results; there- 
fore, birds which charm even the youngest 
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A STUDY IN CHICKEN TABLE MANNERS 


child offer a most felicitous introduction 
to the study of Nature’s ways. 

One of the mistakes often made in be- 
ginning the study of birds with small 
children, is in placing stress upon learn- 
ing by sight and name as many species 
of birds as possible. The young child is 
more interested in what a bird does and 
how it does it than in knowing the names 
of many birds. To start a child in bird 
study and teach him that the bird is 
especially fitted for its life and that its 
form is determined by what it does, there 
is no better subject for study than the 
chicken and the duckling or gosling. 
These are close at hand and may be 
studied in the home or in the school- 
room, and by beginning thus and learning 
about the forms and habits of these ‘inter- 
esting domestic birds, the child gets an 
understanding of the needs and of the 
lives of other birds. 

For the following lesson a chick should 
be studied by the pupils, letting them 
answer the questions after they have had 
time to observe. The ideal way for con- 
ducting this lesson would be to have a 
chick in a box in the schoolroom so that 
the pupils might see it during recess, the 
lines of their observation being directed 
by the teacher’s questions. A chick a day 
or two old is best, and it should be kept 
three or four days in the room. 
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To be sure that the pupils of the Home 
Nature Study class know all that the 
chicken may teach in beginning bird 
study, I will ask you to make the follow- 
ing observations : 


1. Where did the chick come from? What 
is the shape of an egg? Which end of the egg 
did the chick break through? Does the chick 
ever come out of the egg head down? 

2. Of the inner parts of the egg there are 
two, the white and the yolk. What is the use 
of each in developing the chicken? 

3. In a hard boiled egg there is a cavity at 
one end. Which end? Why is this cavity? 
What does it do for the chick? 

How long was the egg in the incubator 
or under the hen before it hatched? Why will 
eggs hatch in an incubator as well as under a 
hen? 

5. Did the chick get out of the egg by its 
own exertion or did the hen assist it? 

6. Look at the bill of a chick less than a 
week old, and note the little tooth on the tip 
of the upper part of the beak. What is this 
for? Is it present on older chickens? 

7. What is the color of the chick above 
and below? What markings has it? Can 
you tell by the color of the chick what will be 
its color when it is grown? 

8. What is the chick covered with? How 
Sone this covering differ from that of the 

en? 

9. Why should the chick just out of the 
egg be so pretty and downy, while the young 
robin just hatched is sq bare and ugly? 

to. How does the young chick get its food? 
How does the young robin get its food? 

11. Describe the eye of the chick; can it 
see straight ahead as we de? Why does it turn 
its head to one side and then the other when it 
looks at you? 

12. Why should the young chick be able 
to see and the young robin be blind? 

13. What does the chick eat and where does 
it get its food? 





















14. Describe the beak and tell how it is 
adapted to secure food. 

15. Does the chick chew its food before 
swallowing it? Why? 

16. How does the chick drink? Why does 
it drink this way? 

17. Where are the chick’s ears? Does it 
learn readily certain sounds so that it comes to 
its food when you call, “chickie, chickie, 
chickie?” _ 

18. What sounds does the old hen make 
which the chicks obey? 

19. Can the chicken smell? 
you think so? 

20. Can you see the beginning of the comb? 
What is the comb for? 

21. Describe the chicken’s foot and leg. 
Describe the toes. Which is the longest? Make 
a picture of a chicken’s track. 

22. Sketch a bit of the chick’s leg showing 
the arrangement of the scales. What are these 
scales for? What are the chick’s feet used for 
besides to walk upon? Does the chick or hen 
walk, hop, or waddle, when it goes rapidly? 

23. Do the chicken’s feet correspond to our 
feet or to our hands? What part of the 
chicken’s anatomy corresponds to our arms 
and hands? 

24. Can the little chick fly? Has it wings? 
Why can it not fly? Does it need to fly to get 
its food? Would the young robin if it had no 
parents need to fly to get its food? 

25. Why can the hen fly better than the 
chick? 

26. Can the hen fly like the robin or the 
crow? Why does she not need to fly like 
them? 

27. How far can a hen fly? Why can she 
not fly farther? Why does she need to fly at 
all? Compare the size of the hen’s wings with 
her body, and the size of the robin’s wings with 
its body to answer this question. 

28. Has the young chick any tail? Will it 
ever have any? Why does the young chick not 
need a tail? What use is the tail to the grown 
fowl? 

29. Where does the chick sleep at might? 
Where will it sleep when it is grown up? 

30. Where will it put its head while sleeping 
after it is grown up? Why does it not do 
that now? 

31. Did you ever see a partridge? 


What makes 


Com- 
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pare the partridge with a domestic fowl in 
order to understand how the latter might live 
in a wild state. 

32. How does the young partridge escape 
when enemies are around? Where does the 
oy stay in the winter? On what does 
it live? Where do our hens stay in the 
winter? If the partridge does not need to go 
south in winter why not? If it did need to 
go south, how would it get there? 

33. Does the chick try to preen its feathers? 
If so how? 

34. What noises does the chick make? Does 
it open its beak when it peeps? How many 
emotions does the chicken express through its 
voice ? 

35. A lesson in bird language: The fowls 
are among the most accomplished linguists of 
the bird world even though they have little 
fame as musicians. However, I have always 
held that the song of the hen when she strolls 
rbout on a bit of bare ground during a sunny 
day of early spring is as happy a sound as can 
be found anywhere in nature. The study of 
the language of the chicken yard is good train- 
ing to the ear and leads to an understanding of 
bird talk. The hen and the rooster express 
by voice at least ten different mental condi- 
tions or emotions with perfect distinctness. 
What are these and how are they expressed? 


STUDY OF A DUCKLING 


Last summer I had an interesting ex- 
perience of caring for a time for some 
incubator hatched ducklings; and for 
those who claim that the mother bird 
teaches the young nothing, I would ad- 
vise the study of incubator orphans. In 
early years I had cared for ducklings 
which were brought up by a hen, an ob- 
viously well meaning but ill adapted step- 
mother. But even the ducklings mothered 
by a hen were so far in advance in intelli- 
gence of the poor institutionized crea- 
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proach. If they had had a mother, even 
a hen, she would have taught them better. 


tures of the incubator that I have begun 
to have thoughts about a society for the 


prevention of incubators, or for the estab- 


The lesson en the duckling should fol- 
low that on the chick in 








OF WHAT USE ARE THESE FEATHERS? 


lishment of asylums for idiot ducklings 
hatched in them. 

The way these poor ducklings of mine 
tried to learn of each other was truly 
pathetic, for it was a case of inexperi- 
ence guiding inexperience. After eating 
they would all go to one corner of the 
pen and try to cuddle under each other 
and then suddenly fall asleep. Each 
would nod until its beak chanced to touch 
the ground and then it would start up 
like a deacon caught napping during the 
sermon. Suddenly one would start up 
to get a drink while its comrades were 
fast asleep, at which they would, one and 
all, awake and run as if for “dear life” 
to the water pan and drink with an imita- 
tive instinct worthy of better example. 
One would take a bite at a grass blade 


and although he rejected it as not, palat-. 
able, the others would immediately . try- 


grass blades too. Often when a fly came 
buzzing through their pen- they would 
snap their bills if it came within their 
range of vision, though it was a foot 
away. They evidently received the stim- 
ulus through their eyes, but this was not 


codrdinated with the necessary muscular _ 
training to enable them to' get the coveted 


morsel. Though‘I fed them many times 
each day they never learned to know me, 
but were always suspicious at my ap- 


school and be conducted 
in a similar manner. 
QUESTIONS ON THE DUCKLING 


36. Compare the covering 
of the duckling with that of 
the chick. Compare the bill of 
the duckling with that of the 
chick. Why the difference? 
How is the bill of the duck- 
ling fitted for getting its 
food? What is its food? 

37. Describe the duckling 
as it swallows its food. How 
does its body act while it is 
swallowing ? 

38. How does the duckling 
get the water in its beak? 
Does it hold its head up like 
the chick when drinking? 

39. Describe the duckling’s foot. How 
many toes has it? Between what toes does 
the web extend? What is the web for? 

40. Describe the legs of the duckling. Are 
they longer or shorter than the chick’s? Are 
they nearer together or farther apart than the 
chick’s? Are they farther back on the body 
than the chick’s? 

41. Explain the reason for this different 
form and arrangement of the duckling’s legs. 
Which walks and runs the better the hen or 
the duck? 

42. Though the duckling’s habits of eating 
are very untidy and it is almost impossible to 
keep the water pan clean, yet the ducklings are 
very fastidious and take excellent care of 
themselves. Note the following points in the 
way a duckling makes its toilet: How does 
it clean its beak? Its bill? Its eyes? Its 
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I 
1—Part of feather showing quill or shaft— 
with barbs on each side, and on each barb, 
the barbels. 
2.—A_ barbel much magnified, showing the hooks 
which hold the web of the feather together. 


foot? Its back? How does:it oil its feathers 
on its head? 
43. Have you seen a duckling go to sleep in 


the sunshine? If so, how did it act? Did it 
yawn? How did its eyes close? Did it stretch 
ae 4 feet bottomside up in the sunshine? If so 
why? 
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44. Wherein does the duck’s plumage differ 
from that of the hen? Where does down come 
from? 

45. Compare the sounds made by the duck- 
ling with those made by the chick. 

46. As the partridge gives an idea of what 
the life of the chick might be in a wild state, 
so the wild duck shows us the habits of the 
duck in a wild state. Where do the wild 
ducks spend their wir- 
ters? Where do they go 
to breed in the sum- 
mer? Why cannot most 
of our domestic ducks 
fly like wild ducks? 

Which breeds. of our 
domestic ducks are 
good flyers? 

STUDY IN FEATHERS 


Sometimes old ad- 
ages are not true, 
and the one which 
declares that fine 
feathers do not al-. 
ways make fine-birds 
is one of: these; for 
fine feathers do cer- 
tainly make fine 
birds; whether the 
wearer of the feath- 
ers can sing delight- 
fully or not has noth- 
ing to do with the 
case. Study of feath- 
ers is very necessary 
to understand the life 
and action of the 
birds. A study of 
feathers should be 
given in school, per- 
haps in the third 
grade, after the chil- 
dren have become 
familiar with some 
birds and the peculli- 
arities of bird life. 

For this study take 
from the domestic 
fowl a wing feather, 
a tail feather, and a 
feather from the breast. There are three 
parts to a feather; you had better learn 
these before attempting this lesson. (See 
figure. ) 

BREAST FEATHER 


47. Describe its shape and appearance. How 
far do the barbs extend toward the base of 


the quill? Are the barbs at the base of the 
feather the same in shape and appearance as 
those at the tip? Which part of the feather 
lies underneath? 

. Describe the different uses to the bird 
of the base and the tip of this feather. 


WING FEATHER _ 
49. Are the barbs on one side as long as 
they are on the other? 
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Which of these feathers are from wing? Tail? Breast? On what 


birds did they grow? 


50. Which side lies on the outer side and 
which on the inner side of the wing? 

51. Is the quill of the feather curved? 

52. Which side is uppermost in the wing, 
the convex or the concave side? Take a quill 
in one hand and press the tip against the other, 
Which way does it bend easiest, toward the 
convex or the concave side? 

53. What has the rigidity or flexibility to 
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do with the flight of the bird? How does the 
bird lift itself in this way? 

54. If the bird flies by pressing the wing 
against the air on the down stroke, why does 
it not push itself downwards with its wings on 
the up stroke? 

55. What is the shape and arrangement of 
the feathers so as to avoid pushing the bird 
back to earth when it lifts its wings? 

TAIL FEATHER 

56. Is the quill of the tail feather curved? 
If so, is the curve like that in the wing 
feather? 

57. Are the barbs on each side of the 
equal in length and similar in arrangement 

. What is the use of the tail to the bird 
when flying ?- 


uill 
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59. What other uses than that of flight has 
the tail feather in rooster, chimney swift, fly- 
catcher? 


OTHER QUESTIONS ON FEATHERS 


60. What is the general difference in color 
of plumage between the hen and rooster, the 
turkey gobbler and the turkey hen, the drake 
and the duck, the male and female oriole? 

61. Why is this difference? What is the 
purpose of feather ornamentation? 

62. Why should not the female be brightly 
colored as well as the male? 

63. Name all the uses of feathers. 

64. What is a pin feather? 

65. How does a feather shed water? How 
does a hen oil her feathers? 











In Poor Man’s England 
By William H. Allen 


OW sycophantic and inconsistent 
H we tourists are! Like the his- 


torians we love fragments whose 


identity is submerged in doubt. A com- 
plete building is disdained, while the site 
of a structure that was, a heap of stone 
which Baedeker calls a castle, a candy 
store once patronized by a poet, or a 
picture so wretched that no one ever 
claimed authorship, excites rapturous ap- 
plause. Coursing about Europe to glean 
a straw here and there, we are ignoring 
vast fields of living green.” 

As can be readily imagined, this chal- 
lenge came like a thunderboit from a clear 
sky to one who was thoroughly enamored 
of the chain of historic monuments be- 
ginning at Chester and about to lose itself 
in the numerous attractions of London, 
It had seemed perfect pleasure to wheel 
through rural England and Wales, dis- 
cussing with my sympathetic companion 
the decadence of Rome, the economic and 
moral programs of the church to which 
we owe England’s abbeys and cathedrals 


or again, the peculiar circumstances 
which developed in medieval England the 
guild and- the narrow crooked streets all 
leading toward the guild hall and the 
market. We had fought lustily to hold 
numerous towns for Charles I, and had 
explained, each to the other repeatedly, 
the strategic location of the old castle at 
Bridgnorth, Shrewsbury, Kenilworth, or 
Warwick. In fact, despite grazing herds 
and poppy fields, we had quite success- 
fully ridden our wheels through medi- 
eval forests or up medieval streams, 
through armored ranks, into dungeons 
and banquet halls, Elizabethan gardens 
and love bowers. But as you see, the 
practical democratic Americanism of my 
friend still lay somewhere near the sur- 
face, and, as might have been expected, 
broke out with unabated vigor on another 
side. 

“The Englishman we pass by so dis- 
dainfully, is he less picturesque than the 
Briton or Norman simply because more 
distinct? Why wait to study him until 
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he is dead and buried and his industrial 
system decayed, until only monuments of 
stone or rhyme remain to suggest his 
characteristics? Is it not humiliating that 
we understand the cathedral better than 
we understand the man who cares for it? 
What good that we picture a castle in ad- 
vance when we are unable to anticipate 
the interview with the old fishmonger 
near by who protests that the Norman 
ruin dates back as far as the troublesome 
days of his father’s boyhood. What a 
shame that in Birmingham we listened so 
indifferently to the program for municipal 
control whose realization is an event more 
startling and revolutionary than Rome’s 
invasion of Britain!” 

Suffice it to say Shinn’s protest made a 
deep impression. We thought out a sys- 
tem of education that should prepare 
tourists for something more than skele- 
tons and fossils of a civilization long 
outgrown, teaching them to go to Eng- 
land for English life not Norman 
ruins, to Germany for German life not 
Italian art, to France for ‘French life, not 
Parisian folly-fed shops. We agreed that, 
after all, the actual curio is not the ruin 
—'tis 
“The dark, obscure, mysterious human heart, 

Where fierce tides ebb and flow forevermore, 
Whence hopes and dreams and joys forever 


part. 
To ruin or haven on some unknown shore.” 


We determined to look about us and try 
to find the English workman, the self- 
styled Poor Man, to see what he thought, 
how he lived, what he had compelled the 
state or municipality to do for him and 
what he was doing for himself. 

We made the acquaintance of John 
Burns, the Poor Man’s Representative 
both in Parliament and in the London 
County Council. Of Celtic blood and tem- 
perament, he thinks in the language of 
the overworked laboring man who feels 
first and thinks afterwards. Epigram fol- 
lows metaphor, satire mingles with 
eulogy, egoism with socialism, but John 
Burns is always honest, and always just 
John Burns. In the public library of his 
own district, Battersea, he showed us 
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with tender pride an unmistakable sketch 
of himself underneath which is written 
“Battersea.” Unpolished in speech as in 
dress, he has twice offended an American 
philantrropist, once by pointing at him 
in the gallery of the Commons as the arch 
enemy of Labor, and later by refusing 
an introduction. ‘The tale he can tell yet 
with the same satisfaction with which he 
remembers having said during his visit 
in America, “Chicago is a pocket edition 
of hell, or if that be exaggerated, hell is a 
pocket edition of Chicago.” Yet this man 
whe can dash a cup of beer from the lips 
of a fellow laborer to clinch an argument 
for total abstinence, removes his hat in 
St. Stephen’s Hall, so much does he re- 
vere even the stones and arches where 
representative government had its birth. 
He extois the municipal socialism of Lon- 
don as evidence of a more momentous 
social revolution than that which gave 
the English nobility Magna Charta. “Bet- 
ter one year in the London County Coun- 
cil than a cycle in the Cathay of party 
politics, the Commons.” “Magna Charta 
protected nobility against kings but muni- 
cipal socialism has given the Poor Man 
dwellings, parks, public baths, sporting 
grounds, technical schools, lodging- 
houses, refectories, markets, day nurs- 
eries, wash-houses, schools for crippled 
children, dispensaries, concerts.” Later 
we learned from the Poor Man’s Critic 
of the irrepressible conflict between the 
economic and educational motives of the 
London County Council, and heard, too, 
the prophecy that the Council is now 
erecting dwellings, etc., which thirty years 
from now will be nuisances. 

We became acquainted with the Poor 
Man’s Propagandist who disseminates 
leaflets at the rate of three for a cent and 
pamphlets for two cents each, which tell 
of rights guaranteed by law. There is Mr. 
Sidney Webb of the Fabian Society, one 
of whose pamphlets shows the “Diffi- 
culties of Individualism” and points to the 
progress of the past fifteen years as evi- 
dence of the beneficent working of homeo- 
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pathic socialism. Not always temperate 
are these Fabians, but, on the whole, it 
may be said that, directly through their 
pamphlets and indirectly through the 
press, they have done much to furnish the 
Poor Man with the facts necessary to 
judgments on social problems. Another 
type of propagandist is Herbert Stead, of 
Browning Hall, religious zealot, brother 
of him who came to Chicago and wrote 
about its evils. At the time of our visit 
he was pushing the crusade for old age 
pensions, in which agitation, by the way, 
the American pension roll is made to do 
yeoman’s service. 

We heard of Poor Man’s Insurance, 
the Salvation Army’s Codperative In- 
dustries, and of the fifty-four branches of 
the P. S. A.—Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons—which attempt to effect economic 
improvement through ethical and re- 
ligious betterment. We visited the Poor 
Man’s Clubs at the social settlement and 
there discovered the Poor Man’s Lawyer. 

Two evenings spent with the Lawyer 
and his clients proved to my mind the 
need of the institution wherever weak 
meets strong, wherever selfishness and 
greed are in conflict with helplessness and 
ignorance. Other London settlements 
have their lawyers, provincial cities are 
attempting to follow the example, and 
today the legal dispensary is accepted as 
necessary to the guaranty of an equality 
behind the law which shall accompany 
that equality before the law, of which 
Britishers and Americans boast as a price- 
less heritage. If a man is sick we send 
a physician who has no motive for pro- 
longing the disease. If one is dirty his 
city will provide opportunity to become 
clean without danger of poison or enerva- 
tion. Against ignorance are arrayed 
teachers whose one aim is to banish ignor- 
ance. Music, gardens, parks, menageries, 
museums answer to the needs of the 
monotony-driven working classes. If one 
is deaf or dumb or blind or lunatic he is 
cared for honestly and sympathetically. 
Even the tramp and the criminal are 
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treated according to their possibilities. 
But if a poor man is outraged by landlord, 
employer, or fellow workman; if a poor 
woman is cheated by a merchant, abused 
by her husband, slandered by malicious 
neighbors or wronged by a recreant 
lover, the law leaves the lamb to 
the mercies of the wolf and _ the 
ignorant and weak to, the machina- 
tions of the strong and vicious. Justice, 
like automobiles, may be his without stint 
but only so far as he is able to pay. We 
resolved to be missionaries in American 
cities, but learned that for a generation 
New York has had its legal dispensary 
treating now about 18,000 annually, dif- 
fering only from the London Poor Man’s 
Lawyer in doing centralized, not neigh- 
borhood, service. 

We just happened, too, upon the Poor 
Man’s respect for law. A cabby over- 
charged us for taking us to and from the 
wrong place. When we refused to pay 
he blocked the way to the train and in- 
cidentally pushed one of us aside. At this 
point Shinn raised a warning finger, took 
Cabby’s number, and said austerely, 
“You’ve made a mistake, my man, a seri- 
ous mistake; you’ve lost your case; you 
shouldn’t have put your hands on him.” 
We went our way, thanks to the English- 
man’s reverence for the person of his 
neighbor; and to the discomfort of our 
conscience learned, after we had lost his 
number, that our computation was wrong 
and included only the ride out. 

We did not escape the tourists who 
were comparing cathedrals with other 
cathedrals and trying to keep separate in 
their minds the various castles and gal- 
leries. When she—she is always the 
hardest worked tourist—asked -what we 
had seen the day before, we would reply 
in all simplicity, “Municipal tenements,” 
“Mrs. Ward’s Social Settlement,” “the 
sewage works,” “the municipal lodging 
houses,” or “The Human Spider for 
three pence.” Poor attenuated conven- 
tionalized tourist interest! It couldn’t take 
in the solemn fact.that Westminster is a 
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place for worship not sight seeing, that, 
Tate’s needs life for perspective, that 
Hyde Park and its swelldom have little 
meaning except in one picture with labor- 
ers who use its spacious green and its 
freedom as symbols of their own rights 
and possibilities. 

But it is not only in London and the 
large towns that revolutions are taking 
place, but throughout the rural districts 
as well there is a perfect ferment of 
conscious effort on the part of all classes 
to improve the conditions of living among 
the toilers. It was my pleasure to spend 
a few days with a rural sanitary inspector 
who was at one time teacher, officer, friend, 
humorist and tragedian, a polyglot of dia- 
lects, and the embodiment of more Brit- 
ishism than all the first class playhouses 
or literary relics in London. It was he 
who pointed out a little church not far 
from Liverpool whose art and whose his- 
tory contain quite as many vital lessons 
for the average tourist, whether club- 
woman or politician, as Tintern Abbey. 
Two sisters in the long ago gave their 
town a kirk and jointly watched its con- 
struction until it came to the landmark— 
should it be tower or spire? Mary said 
steeple; Ann said tower. There stands 
today the monument to compromise, with 
almost as much wood in tower and spire 
as in the church itself. 


It may not be pleasant to know that 
beautiful Oxford has more slaughter- 
houses than colleges, and these within a 
stone’s throw of the walks and domes we 
rave about, but the meaning of those old 
halls is undoubtedly enhanced by the con- 
trast with the life of the town they adorn. 
Houseboats on the Isis are picturesque 
but still more so when we learn of the 
constant patrol of the Thames from source 
to water main in London. It is not ex- 
aggerating to affirm that he enjoys the 
middle ages best who can look around 
the hedges and cottages in rural Britain, 
with the knowledge that these isolated 
houses are better protected against infec- 
tion whether from within or without than 
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the palaces which entertained Queen Bess. 
The clean roads, the great distances be- 
tween residences and outbuildings, the 
sewage farms and country hospitals are 
part of the great plan which has already 
realized in Britain benefits of which we 
are but dreaming. 

In the Trossacks these same adminis- 
trative principles make the highlander a 
part of the great world which he interests 
and entertains. They also give better 
color to heather and kilts. In Edinburgh, 
Castle Hill is visited by all tourists but not 
one in a thousand sees its quaintest 
feature—The Outlook Tower and its orig- 
inator. A camera obscura presents Edin- 
burgh as a whole; charts and diagrams 
relate its peculiarities, past and present, 
to its physical environment, exhibiting 
also the forces that make its future greater 
than its past. Nearby are old houses re- 
stored to their historic frescoes and halls, 
and inhabited by the new spirit of the 
social settlement. Yet tourists’ guides do 
not know them and only a believer in 
Scotland can explain them. 

Likewise we found the best illustra- 
tion of the Scot’s conviviality not in Burns’ 
poetry nor at Ayr, but in a field not far 
from Sweetheart Abbey. Two American 
college women who strayed from the 
tourists’ beaten path, led by a desire to 
pick heather where it grows in neglected 
profusion, made the discovery that Scots 
may be “fou” without being “unco 
happy.” We left them behind while we 
climbed a height from which to see the 
natural resources that had brought the 
Abbey to its site and enriched its posses- 
sors. We paid no attention to certain 
noises below, the barking of a dog, etc., 
and not until we returned did we realize 
the tragedy we had so lightly ignored. 
Our New England friend had been ac- 
cused of tearing down a stone wall by the 
inebriated owner, who had threatened to 
brain her with his musket. Instead of 
shifting the responsibility to us, the real 
culprits, she tried first denials, then apolo- 
gies, then “end runs,” and finally won 
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what Burns calls the fourth right of wo- 
man—“dear admiration”—by flattery and 
a buttonhole of heather. 

It is said that the farthing was invented 
to make it possible for the Scotchman to 
be generous. The following observations 
of present day Scotch thrift seem to illus- 
trate the epigram. In Glasgow certain 
lodging houses and the cheapest rented 
“houses” or apartments are subject to 
night inspection by “the sanitary.” In one 
lodging house we found two very large 
women holding to each other for dear life, 
edgewise on a cot really too small for even 
one. The fright and anger of the pro- 
prietress of the lodging place brought 
from the women the admission that they 
wanted to save the tuppence necessary 
for a second cot. In visting 150 “ticketed 
houses,” i. ¢., those rooms or sets of rooms 
having less than 2,000 cubic feet, we 
found thirty cases of overcrowding. These 
do not include the numerous houses where 
the count showed one baby in excess of 
the law’s maximum and the mother’s 
sworn total, for “the sanitary” accepted 
the mother’s “Oh! yes! the bairn.” But 
there were thirty violations where either 
from economy or poverty there were too 
many ‘adults—now a girl of sixteen, 
dragged from under the bed by the ankle, 
again a couple taken from a closet, or per- 
haps “just a visitor” or “my son’s family” 
who dropped in for the night. Another 
kind of economy we found in the Jewish 
quarter, where the whole family would 
be sleeping overcrowded in one room, 
thus saving the other rooms for business 
or company. Still another Scotch econ- 
omy, public and personal, is illustrated 
in the public swimming baths where first 
and second class bathers use the same 
water ; the first while it is fresh and pre- 
sumably clean ; the second after these ad- 
jectives no longer apply. 

Not every tourist can accompany sani- 
tary police oh their night rounds, but all 
can at least learn the social significance 
of this invasion of the homes of poverty. 
They are a part of the “best governed 
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city in the world,” the model of municipal 
socialism. The poor are made to feel 
in almost every hour of the day that public 
and private capital is ministering to their 
uplifting. Even the widower is subject 
for commiseration and may take his chil- 
dren to a widowers’ lodging house and its 
foster-mothers. The working men and 
women of this great manufacturing city 
have deliberately chosen to exclude ad- 
vertisements from their street cars and 
have substituted in their place the ancient 
coat of arms with the modern motto, “Let 
Glasgow Flourish.” This motto used to 
have in addition “By the Preaching of the 
Word.” All these facts the tourist can 
learn from Baedeker, but he cannot un- 
derstand them until some living Scotch- 
man has told what they mean to him, 
what the religious revolution that has 
caused the shortening of the motto, what 
the civic religion that puts public utilities 
in the hands of the city, and why the best 
citizens give honest devoted service to 
public affairs. 

Was it not worth while to bring out the 
Scot’s reverence for educational institu- 
tions from living Scots rather than from 
dead commentators? My letter of intro- 
duction was signed by the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia and described me as “Fellow in 
Political Science, studying sanitary ad- 
ministration.” The Englishmen had in- 
troduced me as an American wishing to 
learn English methods of administration 
or, as one London officer put it, “Has 
come all the way from America to learn 
our sanitary methods.” But the Scotch 
officer almost invariably introduced me 
as “Fellow at the University of Penn- 
sylvania.” The Irish instinct, by the way, 
found still another variation, “Who has a 
letter of introduction from the Mayor of 
Philadelphia.” 

It was in Ireland that we shied far from 
the sycophantic Baedeker and his kin. We 
went to the theater and sang choruses 
with the democratic audience of Dublin 
and Cork. We saw the sanitary inspector 
helpless before the blarney of delinquent 
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householders and careless housewives 
who were keeping pigs contrary to Dublin 
regulations. “T'was there we encountered 
upon country roads the police, whose 
magnificent physique and artistic, com- 
fortable homes proved that the Irish- 
American’s pride in police clothes springs 
from a meritorious ambition, 

Everywhere we saw at first hand the 
genius which has led the Irish immigrant 
on the tortuous mountain climb from 
street-cleaning to school teaching and 
politics. In one city we were told by the 
chief officer what he had done for his 
city. Later a deputy apologized for the 
title “deputy,” but admitted that upon 
him fell the responsibility for adminis- 
tering their progressive code. Finally in 
the afternoon we were turned over to the 
fourth man whose title failed to convey 
any adequate impression of the city’s de- 
pendence upon his services. 

At a city on the northwest coast we at- 
tended a meeting of the city fathers. Of 
the twenty-four fathers, by the way, ten 
had returned from America. There were 
several details up for discussion, the 


weightiest being the wages which should 


be paid a certain janitor. There was a 
party division: Irish home rule was apos- 
trophized ; the janitor was congratulated 
upon his ancestry ; the dignity of the office 
extolled, and in all some ten grandiloquent 
speeches were made. After the debate 
was over—it was an occasion which 
Bourke Cockran’s address on Charity 
would have fitted exactly—Shinn leaned 
over and said, “If we were at opera 
bouffe wouldn’t we say this was exag- 
gerated ?” 

The fuchsias on the road from Bantry 
to Glengariff cannot compare in beauty 
with those which cover squalid cabins at 
Killarney, while squalor itself takes on 
new meaning when the American finds 
such welcome from discouraged mothers 
whose only dream is that their sons and 
daughters can go to our land, there to 
prove that Ireland’s poverty is not a mat- 
ter of blood, but of opportunity. 
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True, ’tis interesting to see the cow lying 
in the entry to a cottage at Bantry, block- 


‘ing three doors. These sights are pictur- 


esque yet not half so picturesque as 
country places recently revived, enriched, 
and beautified by the dairy business. 
There isn’t a building in Ireland, whether 
castle or cathedral, as typical and soul 
satisfying as the farmer who entertained 
us with explanations why he would not 
use a certain forty acre plot of ground. 
His great-grandfather had reached this 
forty by a path over a_ neighbor’s 
land; so had his grandfather and _ his 
father. But the great-grandson’s neighbor 
shut up the path ; our friend went to law; 
his “ lawyer sold him out” and the 
“forty would never be touched until the 
path was opened.” The Giant’s Cause- 
way did not tell its larger story until we 
heard at a little town a few miles away a 
Presbyterian pastor’s sermon on “Self Re- 
spect.” I’ve always been grateful too for 
the man from Limerick who claimed he 
went north every year tc keep up his be- 
lief that South Ireland might one day be 
prosperous, and I agree with his declara- 
tion, “The Government could well afford 
to send all of South Ireland up north 
every year just to show them what com- 
fort and prosperity mean.” 

While speaking of self respect let me 
recall an evidence of it which explains 
some of the Irishman’s tenacity to home 
rule. At Killarney we met a jolly, vain 
Irishman from Belfast who had a hun- 
dred reasons why his heavy home-made 
wheel was better than our light American 
products. We started up the Gap of 
Dunlough and were soon at a furious rate 
which our friend said was “spoiling all 
the scenery.” When I asked Shinn why 
in the world we were taking such a pace 
he said, “S-h-h, we’re giving him a taste 
of home rule!” Yet-that same egotistical 
Irishman risked his dear wheel and his 
life to avoid running over me when I paid 
the penalty for trying to coast down the 
rocky Gap, while he candidly admitted the 
next morning that the superiority of Irish 
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home rule wheels was in coasting not 
climbing. 

This is not a brief for the study of so- 
ciology while visiting foreign lands. 
Vitality not sociology is our chief inter- 
est. Civilization is greater than history 
and art galleries. Museums and cathe- 
drals are beautiful in proportion as they 
speak to the soul of the beholder. Their 
message is most vivid to those travelers 
who learn enough of the living, even in 
hastening through a foreign country on a 
summér’s vacation, to feel for the soul of 
the people who once originated and now 
preserve time’s’ monuments. For the 
large number of earnest students who 
plan to travel abroad, it may not be amiss 
to have suggested a course of inquiry that 
will make the tattered ruin a vital part 
of present day struggles. It is stimulat- 
ing to one’s patriotism to find Longfellow 
in the Poet's Corner, but it is a greater 
inspiration to find in the great cathedral 
one’s self and one’s faith. A ride through 
White Chapel leaves pleasant memories, 
but the picture is truer and more beautiful 
when supplemented with the memory of a 
working man’s club in that same over- 
crowded section of London, where a 
chance British acquaintance bares his gray 
head and shows the American the club’s 
two heroes—Lincoln and Washington. 
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CLEAN CITY CLUBS WORTH COPYING 
The Chicago branch of the Woman’s 
Outdoor department of the American 
Civic Association last year established two 
“clean city clubs,” planted ornamentally 
the grounds of three social settlements, 
conducted children’s gardens at two other 
social settlements, awakened interest in 
Arbor Day, helped care for one of the 
neglected small parks and placed on a 
permanent basis the planting done at the 
various school yards during previous 
years. Inquiries regarding the work done 
by the two “clean city clubs,”’—one com- 
posed of children and the other of young 
girls,—have come from every part of the 
United States, The president, Mrs, Wil- 
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liam Frederick Grower, 964 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, is always willing to 
answer any inquiries. 

The children’s gardens were a source 
of great joy during the summer months to 
hundreds of children in the crowded 
foreign districts. Permanent ornamental 
planting has been done at the Chicago 
Commons, Settlement House and Eli 
Bates House, three of the largest social 
settlements in the city, hardy trees, shrubs 
and grass being used. Bulbs have been 
planted for early spring blooming. At the 
Eli Bates House, situated in a gas house 
district where because of escaping gas 
nothing ever blossomed, the new planting 
done the past year blossomed, to the de- 
light of the residents and the highly ap- 
preciative neighbors. One of the school 
yards, that of the Haven school, situated 
in the “dead line” district, where little is 
supposed to grow, had a fine showing all 
summer of pretty green grass, fair look- 
ing shrubs, one lone tree and many blos- 
soms. Last fall the yard was fully planted 
in bulbs, and a brave showing is expected 
in the spring. 

At*the John M. Smyth school is the 
garden for dependent and deficient chil- 
dren. This little garden had hard work 
to exist and lived only through the gen- 
erosity of the principal and some of the 
teachers. It was given only one-half of 
the back yard of the school and the other 
half devoted to an ash pile and to the de- 
livery of coal to the engine room. When 
the attention of the school board was called 
to this it freely gave up that half of the 
yard also for the planting of flowers. The 
women put in black dirt and supplied 
plants for the little beds. One of the 
teachers secured seeds from Washington 
and the garden was a thing of beauty in 
an almost impossible situation, a joy all 
summer to the enthusiastic little workers. 
The garden is considered by the teachers 
of this school a great educational help and 
worth more than books to the children. 
Two hundred assorted bulbs were planted 
this fall and the children are looking 
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eagerly to the time for the bright faced 
flowers. 


= : 

The organization of an American 
Bureau of Industrial Research “for the 
scientific investigation of economic and 
industrial problems of the United States,” 
is an indication of a departure from the 
old off-hand way of explaining and judg- 
ing labor controversies. Class prejudices, 
not facts—at least not facts seen in their 
historical evolution—too often determine 
the public’s attitude toward labor ques- 
tions. The purpose of the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research is to make 
painstaking investigations and publish a 
work of several volumes entitled “The 
History of Industrial Democracy in the 
United States.” This will be virtually a 
history of the United States viewed from 
its industrial rather than its political as- 
pects. By the light it sheds upon the his- 
tory and development of labor conditions 
it is expected a much better understanding 
of the existing labor situation may be ob- 
tained. 

Professor John R. Commons is to: be 
the chief investigator and author, (readers 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will recall Mr. 
Commons’ valuable articles on the “Racial 
Composition of the American People” 
in this magazine) and his researches 
will require several years, even with 
the assistance of a number of econo- 
mists and historians, notably Professor 
Richard T. Ely. Between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars have been contributed 
to the expenses of the undertaking by sev- 
eral gentlemen interested in the subject, 
and in addition the Wisconsin Historical 
Library and the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago are assisting in the work by mak- 
ing extensive collections of historical ma- 
terial. 

= 

Minnesota, by her peculiar form of 
Australian ballot has contributed to the 
cause of independence in voting. Every 
officer voted for must be specially desig- 
nated, requiring an affirmative selection 
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by the voter, It is impossible to cast a 
straight party ballot by a single desig- 
natory mark. The names of all candidates 
are placed under captions indicating the 
offices for which they have been severally ' 
nominated, and immediately following 
each name is that of the nominating party. 
The order of arrangement under the cap- 
tions is determined by the date of filing 
the certificates of nomination. Independent 
candidates are given place upon the official 
ballot in the order of the filing petitions 
signed by a specified number of qualified 
voters. In marking his ballot the voter 
must, of necessity, read the list of candi- 
dates and exercise selection. 


FROM THE FIELD 


New Zealand has extended its government 
insurance plans to fire insurance as well as life 
insurance. 

The Merchants Association Review of San 
Francisco effectively advocates a door-bell cam- 
paign in behalf of clean city government. 

The National Municipal League accepted the 
invitation of the City Club, the Women’s 
Municipal League, and the League for Politi- 
cal Education ‘to hold its eleventh annual meet- 
ing in New York City, April 25-28. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, a live weekly 
paper published in the interest of public affairs 
is being edited by Delos F. Wilcox. It is called 
the Civic News and is full of information valu- 
able to all persons interested in Civic Better- 
ment, 


The United States consul at Vienna has re- 
ported that the school authorities there have 
decided to introduce a course of in,truction in 
the public schools in periods of f.ve weeks for 
the special purpose of overce:ning the defects 
in speech of children who st-tter. 

The Improvement Assvciation of Oak Park, 
Illinois, is a delegate organization from: sec- 
tion organizations by blocks or streets. Each 
section organizes its local.work as it sees fit and 
each member contributes twenty-five cents a 
year for the support of the main association. 

Persons interested in the child labor prob- 
lem ‘should kndw that a comprehensive re- 

ort of the subject of “Child Labor in .the 
United States” forms the bulk of Bulletin 
Number 52 of the Bureau of, Labor, May, 1904. 
One hundred and fifty-two pages are given to 
the report prepared by Hannah R. Sewell. Ph. 
D. The states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New Jersey, Georgia, Maryland, Wis- 
consin, Rhode Island, Missouri, and Alabama 
were the basis of the investigation. 

A brochure on the subject of “Art as an 
Educational Force and a Source of Wealth,” 
effectively illustrated, has been issued by the 
National Sculpture Society of New York. The 
society recommends that “by proper enactments 
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ten per cent of the total cost of every public 
building should be expended in public .art, 
sculpture, and painting, and that of the total 
cost of municipal government a definite, even 
though small (say one-half to one per cent) 
appropriation be devoted to beautifying the city 
by suitable landscape and monumental treat- 
ment of its parks and streets.” 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has a neigh- 
borhood center committee which is working for 
the codperation of local Improvement Associa- 
tions, and neighborhood improvement with the 
school as a social center. There are seventeen 
local Improvement Associations represented in 
a league and there is an almost continuous chain 
of Improvement Associations covering the ter- 
ritory in Chicago along the entire lake front. 
Some $50,000 has been raised by seventeen Im- 
provement Associations chiefly for the purpose 
of keeping the streets clean, the’ finances of the 
city being inadequate to cover this work at 
present. 


An attractive pamphlet from the Committee 
on Civic Improvement of the Decatur Chamber 
of Commerce, Decatur, Illinois, should do a 
good deal “For a More Beautiful Decatur,” 
which is both its title and its purpose in being. 
In a few brief pages it points out the benefits 
and pleasure to be got from a beautiful city 
and offers some condensed rules and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of yards and gar- 
dens. A very considerable list of prizes is of- 
fered to those, who, during the spring and 
summer, accomplish the best results in yard, 
— and street improvement. Perhaps the 

st feature of this prize list is the fact that 
ten special prizes are given by business houses 
in the city. People now see that from a merely 
business standpoint an attractive city is a good 
investment. 


A municipal house-cleaning day has been in- 
augurated with success by the Ashland branch 
of the Woman’s Outdoor department of the 
American Civic Association, and also by the 
city improvement society of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Agitation of the subject in the newspapers was 
the first step taken to arouse interest. The next 
step was for the mayor to issue a proclamation 
setting aside such a day. In Lincoln two days 
were thus devoted to the work. In Ashland 
the school superintendent dismissed the schools 
for the day in order that the children might 
assist in the work, and the president of the 
board of health furnished free wagons for the 
disposal of garbage and rubbish. The work of 
cleaning back yards and alleys and vacant lots 
was entered into with a will, and it was ad- 
mitted that Ashland had never worn so clean a 
dress before. The health officers reported a 
great improvement in the sanitary conditions 
of the city. 


The annual report of the South Side Im- 
provement Association of Chicago is always 
suggestive. The Year Book issued for 1904 
contains a graphic illustration of the gradual 
evolution ae city lot consisting of photo- 
graphs before and after the Improvement As- 
sociation took hold of it. In three years the 
Association has more than trebled its member- 
ship and the income has more than doubled. 
Superintendent Nelson reports that the office 
of the Association seems to be looked upon as a 
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clearing house for many domestic troubles. 
Considerable success has been achieved in the 
planting of shade trees on the streets. The: 
Year Book contains valuable data on Volun- 
tary Service in Municipal Administration by 
Charles Zueblin; A Report on Neighborhood 
Improvement Associations by Mrs. F. A. John- 
son; A Plea for the Use of the School District 
as a Center or Link for Neighborhood Interests 
by E. G. Routzahn; and a comprehensive an- 
alysis of ideal charter provisions for the or- 
ganization and powers of local Association 


districts. 


TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 


The March issue of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to “City Life and Progress.” 
The leading articles of this extremely valuable 
issue include: Municipal Nomination Reform, 
Horace E. Deming; The Development of Park 
System in American Cities, Andrew Wright 
Crawford; The Reform Movement in Chicago, 
Hoyt King; The Housing Problem in Amer- 
ican Cities, Lawrence Veiller; The Progress of 
Sanitation in Great Britain. A. K. Chalmers; 
Medical Inspection of Public Schools, Lillian D. 
Wald; Recent Extension of Municipal Func- 
tions in the United States, John A. Fairlie; The 
Reorganization of Local Government in Cuba, 
L. S. Rowe; The Activities of Civic Organiza- 
tions for Municipal Improvement in the United 
States—A Symposium. 

Flower Gardening: The Decorative Mission 
of the Vine, Hamlin Garland; My Rustic 
Arches, James E. Tyler; The Small Suburban 
Garden, Francis Durando Nichols, Good 
Housekeeping, April. 

From Barnyard to Flower Garden in Three 
Months (fully illustrated), Flora Louise Mar- 
ble. Floral Life, March. 

The Awakening of the Trees, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, Outlook, April 1. 

Accounts of Luther Burbank’s Work in 
Breeding Plants, S. Harvard, Century, 
March and April. 

The Making of a Small Garden. H. A. 
Caparn, House Beautiful, April. 

A Metropolitan Park System for Chicago. 
Dwight Heald Perkins of the Special Com- 
mission. The World Today, March. 

The Boys’ Club Idea. Daniel T. Pierce. The 
World Today, April. 

The Remaking of Boston, Rollin Lynde 
Hartt. World’s Work, April. 

Bird Hunting with the Camera, Herbert K. 
Job. Review of Reviews, April. 

A Painter of Modern Industrialism: The 
Notable Work of Colvin Campbell Cooper, 
Albert W. Baker. Booklovers’ Magazine, 
March. 

The New Paris, Paul Strauss. 
Journal (concluded in April). . 

School Gardens, by John A. Curry, in The 
School Arts Book. April, is a short but sug- 
gestive article, with diagrams. An account of the 
work in Cleveland, by Lucy B. Buell, appears 
in Charities, April 1; also on Philadelphia, by 
Helen Christine Bennett. Another article on 
the Philadelphia work by Helen Christine Ben- 
nett is published in the Booklovers’ Magazine, 
April. 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Roll-call: Lessons of the year concerning best 
methods of studying current events. Let 
leader tabulate slips and announce con- 
clusions. 

Papers: (a) Progress of the Panama Canal; 
(b) Review of Influence of Trade Unions 
on Immigrants, valuable report by Carroil D. 
Dwight, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, 
January, 1905; (c) Return of the Confederate 
Battle Flags (authorized February 24); (d) 
The Chicago Mayoralty Election (April 4). 

Readings: (a) From The Confessions of a 
Commercial Senator, World’s Work, April; 
(b) Foreign Service of The Associated 
Press, Melville E. Stone, Century, April; (c) 
From The N-Rays. Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
Harper's Magazine, April; (d) From The 
Ethical Education of the Merchant, Gustav 
Bunzel, International Journal of Ethics, 
April; (¢) From University Training for 
Business Men, Simon N. Patten, Educational 
Review, March; (f) From Why Girls Should 
Go to College, Charles F. Thwing, Success, 
April; (g) From The Cost of War, Charles 
J. Bullock, Atlantic, April. 

Address: Publicity as a Corrective of Corrup- 
tion. 

Debate: Resolved, That Money Dishonestly 
Acquired Should Not Be Accepted for En- 
dowment by Religious, Philanthropic or Edu- 
cational Institutions. 


FOREIGN 
Prophecy: How Soon Will the Russo-Japan- 


ese War End, and Why? 
best prophecy). 

Papers: (a) Character sketches of Generals 
Oyama and Kuropatkin; (b) The late Adolf 
Von Menzel (German artist) and His Work; 
(c) A Hundred Years of Hans Christian 
Andersen (centenary celebrated April 2); 
(d) Significance of the New Berlin Cathe- 
ral. 

Readings: (a) From The Characteristics of the 
Japanese People, Byron Kentaro Kaneko, 
National Geographic Magazine, March; (b) 
From the War’s Disclosure of the Orient, T. 
Iyenaga, World’s Work, April; (c) From 
Social and Industrial Russia, F. A. Ogg, THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, May; (d) From The Crisis 
in Austria-Hungary, M. Baumfield, Review of 
Reviews, April; (¢) From The Welsh Re- 
vival, E. Douglas Shields, World Today, 
March. 

War Report: Progress of the Russo-Japanese 
War to date. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


DOMESTIC 


March 2.—H. Rider Haggard, English nov- 
elist and agriculturist, arrives in New York to 
investigate American farm colonies for the 
British government. 

3—A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
house of representatives advocates a state fac- 
tory at the state prison, for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. 

4.—Theodore Roosevelt and Charles Warren 
Fairbanks are inaugurated President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 
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(Award prize for 


5.—Commisioner Garfield begins inquiry into 
the methods pursued by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

6.—Jacob H. Schiff endows a chair of social 
work in Columbia University with $100,000. 
President Roosevelt announces his new cabinet, 
the only change being the appointment of 
George B. Cortelyou to succeed Mr. Wynne as 
Postmaster General. 

7-—President appoints Charles H. Treat, New 
York, treasurer of the United States to succeed 
Ellis H. Roberts; also Charles W. Anderson, a 
negro, to be a district collector of internal 
revenue in New York. 

16.—James H. Peabody is declared governor 
of Colorado by vote of the general assembly. 

17.—Governor Peabody of Colorado resigns 
in favor of Lieutenant-Governor Jesse F. Mc- 
Donald according to previous agreement. 

18.—Secretary Hay sails for the Mediter- 
ranean on a health trip. Special session of the 
Senate adjourns without reaching a decision 
on the Santo Domingo treaty. Major William 
Warner, of Missouri, is elected United States 
Senator. 

22.—Federal grand jury in Chicago begins 
an investigation of the beef trust. 

23.—Delaware legislature adjourns without 
electing a United States senator. The Presi- 
dent appoints Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, 
assistant secretary of the navy. 

24.—Castro, dictator of Venezuela, refuses 
demand of the United States for arbitration of 
the asphalt controversy. 

25.—Nebraska legislature appropriates $250,- 
ooo for a state binder-twine factory. 

27.—Mrs. Chadwick is sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. P 

28.—President Roosevelt reaches working 
agreement with government of Santo Domingo 
as to its disposal of revenues until definite 
action is taken by United States Senate. 

29.—American Board of Foreign _ Missions 
delays acceptance of gift of $100,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller; much opposition develops 
to “tainted” money. The members of the 
Isthmian canal commission resign. 


FOREIGN 


March 1.—Lord Selborne is chosen British 
High Commissioner to South Africa, succeed- 
ing Lord Milner. 

2.—Russian Committee of Ministers votes to 
establish religious freedom. 

3.—Tzar signs a rescript containing a decree 
giving elected representatives of the people an 
opportunity to express their views in the pre- 
paration of laws; these representatives will in 
no sense constitute a national assembly. ‘ 

4.—Italian cabinet resigns because of illness 
of Premier Giolitti. 

6.—Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. resigns from the British Ministry. The 
battle around Mukden continues with heavy 
loss of life and reported Japanese successes. 

7.—Oyama is reported to have won a great 
victory at Mukden; the fighting still continues. 

10.—Japanese troops occupy Mukden. 

11.—Russians reach Tie Pass fighting a rear 
guard action with the Japanese. The losses 
on both sides to date are said to be not less than 
200,000. 
12—The British Cabinet is reorganized: 
Walter Hume Long becomes chief Secretary 
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for Ireland and the Marquis of Salisbury, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

13.—Tzar calls a war council to consider the 
general Russian situation. 

14.—French bankers postpone the issue of a 
new Russian loan. 

17.—General Linevitch succeeds General 
Kuropatkin as commander of the Russian army. 

19.—Japanese occupy Kaiyan, twenty miles 
north of Tie Pass. 

20.—Russian Governor Miasorodoff of Fin- 
land is shot and seriously wounded by a boy 
fifteen years old. 

21.—General Kuropatkin returns to the front 
as commander of the First Army. 

22.—A resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons discredits Chamberlain’s protective 
policy. Committee of Russian ministers recom- 
mends that the compulsory use of Russian in 
Polish schools be abandoned. 


Current Events Programs and News Summary 


25.—In and about St. Petersburg 30,000 
workmen are locked out of factories. 

26.—Chief of police in Warsaw is wounded 
by a bomb explosion. 

29.—Japanese bond issue of $150,000,000 is 
soon over-subscribed in England and the 
United States. Russian securities suffer a de- 
cline. 

OBITUARY 

March 6.—John H. Regan, ex-United States 
Senator from Texas and last survivor of the 
Confederate Cabinet. 

7.—Albert M. Palmer, noted theatrical man- 
ager. Rear-Admiral Edwin S. Houston, U. S. 
N., retired. 

9.—Senator William B. Bates, of Tennessee. 

18.—General Joseph R. Hawley, U. S. A., re- 
tired. 

24.—Jules Verne, novelist. Don Manuel de 
Aspiroz, Mexican Ambassador at Washington. 


Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


SPARE MINUTE COURSE MEMORANDA 
September, 1904—May, 1905. 


Instead of the usual Spare Minute program this month a “review” based on the questions 
below will be found most helpful. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


. 1. Why should the French Revolution be 
taken as the starting point for studying Social 
Progress ? 

2. What is the significance of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England? 

3. What industrial changes do German So- 
cialists favor? ; 


READING JOURNEY 


1. What do you consider most worth while 
seeing in Belgium, and why? 

2. What are the Kloster? 

3. What would you choose to see in Berlin 
if you had but one week there, and why? 


GERMAN MASTER MUSICIANS 


1. Give three reasons why the study of 
Beethoven is particularly important. 

2. Why do you think that music is worth 
studying to learn of social progress? 

CIVIC LESSONS FROM EUROPE 

1. What do you consider the most important 
civic lesson from Europe for the United States, 
described in THE CHAUTAUQUAN series for the 
year, and why? 
SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL WELFARE 

1. Name one recent contribution to social 


welfare made by (a) bacteriology, (b) psy- 
chology, (c) geography, (d) physiology. 
HOW THE AMERICAN BOY IS EDUCATED 
1. What do you consider the most important 
recent development in American education? 


NATURE STUDY 


1. What are the means of distinguishing 
trees when they are leafless? 


SPECIFIED READING 
Check the series of “Specified Reading” 
listed below which you have read: 
Social Progress in Europe. 
A Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany. 
German Master Musicians. 
Civic Lessons from Europe. 
Scientific Contributions to Social Welfare. 
How the American Boy Is Educated. 
Nature Study. 
RECOM MENDED READING 
What aditional articles or departments in 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN, September, 1904, to May, 
1905, have you read? 
FILLING MEMORANDA 


Cut out this page and attach it to the sheet 
on which you write your answers to corres- 
pond with the questions given. 


TO OBTAIN CERTIFICATE 
If you desire to secure a Spare Minute Course Certificate mail your answers to Chautau- 


qua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., by June 1. 


Sign name here 


Address 
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THE CLASS OF 1905 


The coming Chautauqua season prom- 
ises rare privileges to members of the Class 
of 1905 who are so fortunate as to be 
able to meet with their classmates. The 
program for Recognition Week will ap- 
peal especially to Chautauquans, for 
Chancellor John H. Vincent will have 
charge of the devotional hour, and on 
Recognition Day the address will be de- 
livered by Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House. This will be the third time that the 
Recognition Address has been given by 
a woman, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore having been the . 


previous speakers. The subject of Miss 
Addams’ address, “Work and Play as 
Factors in Education,” will be keenly 
appreciated by the 1905’s, whose four 
years’ studies have closed with a “Social 
Progress” year. Another feature of 
this gala week will be Miss Shedlock’s 
charming story-telling hours with Hans 
Christian Andersen and other literary 
celebrities. The C. L. S. C. Alumni ban- 
quet held on the evening of Recognition 
Day has now become an established 
custom and the 1905’s will of course be the 
guests of honor. The President of the 
class, Dr. James A. Babbitt, is to be on 
the grounds early in the season. Frequent 
class meetings and much enthusiasm may 
be expected and every member will be 
sure of a cordial welcome. 

Many members of the class who can- 
not come to Chautauqua will be able to 


take their diplomas at other assemblies 
and these graduates are urged to improve 
such opportunities even if they feel unac- 
quainted with their local Chautauquas. 
Wherever Recognition Day exercises are 
held, they will be sure of a most friendly 
welcome and the assembly experience is 
a good one for every C. L. S. C. member 
to have. It supplies some of the elements 
of college life which Chautauqua brings 
to the out-of-school people. 

And there are some, in fact a good 
many, 1905's who will have to remain 
at home this summer; but after all 
the best part of Chautauqua is “within 
you.” One may be a very happy and en- 
thusiastic Chautauquan with a broad out- 
look and a genuine spirit of progress even 
if shut up within the walls of a single 
room. Such people acquire that fine 
quality which the poet describes as 
“Mastery.” 

“To love the austerity of sea and stars 

To love the multitudes of mighty towns 
To love the hardness of thy prison bars 

This must thou know.” 
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IMPORTANT TO THE 1905'S 


Every member of the graduating class 
will receive before the first of June, a 
printed circular with the heading “Report 
Blank.” This is an important document 
and each member is asked to fill it out 
with care and return it to the Chautauqua 
office as soon as the reading is finished. If 
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you are to take your diploma at an assembly 
this blank is your means of letting the 
Chautauqua Office know the fact. Perhaps 
you are behind with your reading, are not 
going away for the summer and don’t 
expect to finish until September; then 
keep the blank until that time. It may 
be that you have done all of the reading 
but have filled out none of the memo- 
tanda. These can be filled out, and the 
seals won later on. Any members of 
1905 who fail to receive the “Report 
Blank” by June 1 should notify the Chau- 
tauqua Office, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
7 


A WORD TO THE WINNERS OF SEALS 


This is the time of year when Chautau- 
qua readers are filling out memoranda 
and preparing to claim the seals which 
this extra work merits. Perhaps it will 
not be amiss if we call attention to some 
points which it will be helpful to keep in 
mind : 

1. Fill out the memoranda in ink. A 
large number of papers pass through the 
hands of the examiners and their work 
can be done much more rapidly as well as 
fairly if the answers are plainly written. 

2. Unless you are very sure of your 
powers of expression, write your answer 
first on another sheet of paper so that you 
can state it clearly. You may find it wise 
to rearrange your sentences several times 
in order to express your thought most 
effectively and this is one of the benefits 
of filling out memoranda. Practise put- 
ting your ideas in condensed form. 


C. L. §. C.-Round Table 


3. The examiners sometimes correct 
the English on the papers, but no marks 
are taken off for this as it is not an ex- 
amination in English. 

4. Read the question carefully. Often 
our readers miss the point of a question 
just because they jump at conclusions 
without waiting to see what the question 
really asks. Here is a question from the 
memoranda of the American Year and 
three of the answers which were given. 
Which one really answers the question? 

Question: How do public expenses in- 
“crease without adding to public burdens? 

Answer 1. “For the reason that full 
value is received for that which is ex- 
pended.” 

Answer 2. “Money may be spent to in- 
crease the comfort, culture, and well- 
being of the public, and the increased 
demand for money will not be felt a 
burden because of the benefits received.” 

Answer 3. “Expenses once met by the 
individual or family are often paid now 
by the public through taxation, usually 
with better service and with the burden 
more evenly distributed.” 


— 
NEXT YEAR 
All Chautauquans will be interested in 
announcements for the coming “Classical 
Year.” It is the year when fathers and 
mothers wili find themselves coming 


* especially close to the school and college 


world. It will not be strange if the boys 
and girls find these Chautauqua books 
very important to their well being. At 
the family dinner table one day, a four- 
teen year old girl suddenly brightened up 
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and took a keen interest in the conversa- 
tion when some one having remarked 
that certain modern occurrences were like 
the deeds of the old Roman oligarchs, her 
father replied, “but they haven’t the 
Roman populace to deal with.” She 
realized that the school world and the 
real world were not so far apart as they 
seemed, 

The Evolution of the East compared 
with the Evolution of the West will bind 
together the two sections of otr “Classi- 
cal Year.” The mysterious Orient is 
steadily coming nearer to the Occident. 
What can the two civilizations learn from 
each other? Recent events in Manchuria 
make us all keenly interested in the prob- 
lem and Chautauqua in its new year’s 
course on “The Spirit of the Orient” will 
give to the C. L. S. C. readers some idea 
of this spirit as it is expressed in China, 
Japan, and India. Dr. George W. Knox 
who is preparing this series for THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN has lived long in the 


East, is a gifted scholar, and writes so 
clearly that every reader will find these 
studies illuminating. A Reading Journey 


in China will add this curious and 
puzzling country to the famous Chau- 
tauqua Reading Journey series. The 
“Spirit of the Orient” will form a splen- 
did background for the Reading Journey 
which in turn will supplement it with con- 
crete pictures of life in China, the “land 
of contradictions, puzzles, mysteries, enig- 
mas.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN also will publish a 
remarkable series of articles on “Classic 
Influences in Modern Life.” These will 
show in how many ways the classic world 
touches the twentieth century. At the 
same time through four capital little books 
we shall make first hand acquaintance 
once more with the rich civilization of 
Greece and Italy. In these days of hasty 
reading of many books, Chautauqua is 
doing its readers a real service by giving 
them the time and opportunity to reread 
som of the great classics. Details of the 
course will be found in this magazine. 
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By the middle of May every Circle 
should have received a special blank 
which will be sent out from the Chautau- 
qua Office, at Chautauqua, N. Y. This 
blank will give announcements of Rally- 
ing Day and other features of the coming 
Chautauqua season. It will also contain 
a bibliography useful in connection with 
next year’s course, so that Circles can 
get their libraries to secure these helps. 
Preliminary programs will also be in- 
cluded for the benefit of Circles which 
publish year bgoks or wish to arrange 
their plans very early. 

Ps. = 
THE “DOM” AT BERLIN 

The dedication of the new cathedral 
or “Dom” of Berlin in February was an 
event of international interest. The 
Kaiser is reported to have said to. the. 
architect, Professor Raschdorff, “We 
are not building a church for the province 
of Brandenburg, nor for Prussia, nor 
even for all Germany but a cathedral for 
the Protestants of the world. I should 
like to have Protestants everywhere feel 
that they have an interest in the build- 
ing, have pride in it and feel welcome 
here of right.” The Emperor on another 
occasion expressed it as his wish that the 
Berlin cathedral might stand for universal 
Protestantism much as St. Peter’s does 
for Roman Catholicism. Representatives 
of Protestant bodies throughout the world 
were therefore invited to be present at 
the dedication. The cathedral is an im- 
posing structure standing at the end of 
Unter den Linden near the Royal Palace 
and the great Museums. It is to be 
not only a house of worship but the West- 
minster Abbey of Berlin. The crypt pro- 
vides for a vast number of royal tombs 
and the bones of some ninety members 
of the Hohenzollern family already await 
interment there. It is also to be the final 
resting place for other illustrious Ger- 
mans. 

The Cathedral, as will be seen from the 
illustration, is in the Renaissance style 
of architecture. In the middle of the great 
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entrance hall which is two hundred and 
forty feet long stands a great triumphal 
arch adorned with figures of the evan- 
gelists and the prophets. Above, at the top 
of the arch, is a figure of Christ blessing 
the world. In the main church beneath 


From Charities, Feb. 4, 1905. 
A YOUNG MUSICIAN 


the dome are statues of the great men of 
the reformation, Luther, Calvin, and 
others. On the south side of the building 
is a mourning chapel and on the north 
side a chapel for monuments. The 
great organ with 7,000 pipes is said to 
be the largest in the world except at Riga. 
It was the gift of one of the Kaiser’s 
Silesian subjects. Altogether the new 
Cathedral is a significant monument. It 
will come to mean more and more as 
Protestantism lays less emphasis upon dif- 
ferences in belief and more upon unity 
of spirit. The American Chapel in Ber- 
lin dedicated a few years ago to unsec- 
tarian worship is another illustration of 
the spirit of the times. 
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MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA 

Horace Mann believed that the reason 
why Germans are so much more suscep- 
tible to music than Americans was not be- 
cause the natures of the two peoples are 
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so different, but because German children 
enjoy musical instruction in the public 
schools to a much greater degree than is 
the case with Americans. This seems to 
be the point of view which is gaining 
ground in Massachusetts and other states 
among school supervisors of music. Our 
series of studies this year on German 
Master Musicians has given Chautauqua 
students a practical illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of musical study, and every 
Chautauqua mother or teacher can help 
to create public sentiment by recommend- 
ing the articles or loaning them to high 
school principals and teachers. 

Circles can also help the cause by in- 
viting to their musical evenings represent- 
atives of educational work in the com- 
munity. If there is a strong department 
club in your town, which is active in edu- 
cational work, see that Mr. Surette’s fine 
series is brought to its attention. Invite 
the music teachers to attend your musical 
evenings. They have much influence with 
parents and children. This is a splendid 
chance for Chautauquans to extend their 
privileges to others. 


In this connection there is a very in-~ 
teresting story of musical developments in 
New York City, where a Music School 
Settlement has been established as an out- 
growth of social settlement work. The 
foreign population of our cities can show 
a great number of children who are 


gifted musically. To take these children 
and train their musical faculties, equips 
them with a congenial method of earning 
their living and helps to refine and 
broaden the sources of amusement for a 
whole community. The story of the 
“Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra” on 
the East Side in New York is a revelation 
of what can be done with these latent 
talents. It will be found in Charities for 
February 4, 1905 (105 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Ten cents). 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the W ord and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CotiteceE Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Apprson Day—May 1. 

SpectaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first. Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE 
May 26-JuNE 2— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Berlin Celebrities. 
JUNE 2-9— 


In THe Cuautauguan: Social Progress in 
Europe. German Master Musicians: Wagner. 


4 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING PROGRAMS FOR THE 
YEAR 


Many of the Circles close the year with a 
banquet or other festivities and a literary pro- 
gram of a general nature. The following sug- 
gestions indicate some general lines which these 
literary diversions may take. Others will readily 
occur to program committees: 


1.—Paper: An imaginary picture of Europe 
in 2005 showing, (1) general changes supposed 
to have taken place in the government of Rus- 
sia, Turkey, The Balkans, Italy, etc.; (2) social 
conditions—development of cities as compared 
with the country; (3) how church difficulties 
have become adjusted; (4) what the nations 
have done in the way of cooperation. 


2.—Circles which have studied the music 
articles together might have a musician play 
selections from twénty or more works thus 
studied, and ‘see how many members could 
identify them. Each member should write his 
decision on a sheet of paper, each name 
against a number corresponding with the selec- 
tions. 


3.—One Circle has often made a very ef- 
fective review of its year’s work by securing 
extra copies of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and cutting 
out all the pictures in the Reading Journey 
Articles. These are mounted and fastened to 
the wall, and each member identifies as many 
as possible. 


4.—Descriptions of characters in the year’s 
reading, the Circles being expected to guess the 
name. 


5.—Dramatic incidents of the year repre- 
sented in pantomime may be made very amus- 
ing. Shadow pantomimes might be more 
readily arranged, as the question of costumes is 
much less complicated. The equipment is very 
simple—a sheet stretched between folding doors 
and a good lamp which will show clear, sharp- 
ly defined shadows. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 
First WEEK— 


Oral Report: Sketch of Andrew D. White 


(see Review of Reviews, 26: 697, Dec., ’02; 
World’s Work, 4:2675, Oct., ’02; Outlook, 
72:19, Sept. 6). 

Review: Of article on “The Embassy at Ber- 
lin,” by A. D. White, in Century, 69 :301, Dec., 


4. 

Reading: Selection from chapter on the 
Kaiser’s family life in Von Schierbrand’s 
“Germany” (see also “The Library Shelf” in 
this magazine). 

Roll-call: Aspects of the German Emperor as 
given by A. D. White in Century, 69:483, 
Feb., ’05; or in Von Schierbrand’s “Ger- 
many,” chapters II and III. (These were 
first printed in World’s Work, 3:1874, March. 
’o2, and North American Review, 175:31, 
July, ’02.) 

Oral Report: New Educational Problems in 
Germany: (see article with this title in Out- 
look, 67 :687-8, Mar. 23, ’o1. See also “Seen 
in “Germany,” chapter X. 

Discussion: Important points in the following 
articles : “Government of German Cities,” Al- 
bert Shaw, Century, 26:296; and “What Ger- 
man Cities Do for Their Citizens,” Century, 
26 :380; also “German Municipal Social Ser- 
vice,” THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 40:548, Feb., ’05. 


Seconp WEEK— 


Oral Reports: The New Cathedral (see 
Round Table) ; The Countess Potocka (see 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:97, Oct., 1902); 
Account of Trojan treasure in Berlin Mu- 
seum (see volume entitled “Schliemann’s Ex- 
cavations,” edited by Schuchhardt). 

Reading: Selection from chapter on Haeckel in 
“Seen in Germany;” or from “Germany and 
the Germans,” W. H. Dawson, chapter giving 
incidents in the lives .of distinguished 
scholars in Berlin. 

Review of article on Berlin in this magazine. 

Paper: Joseph Joachim (see Music, 19:42-54; 
Living Age, 233:576; Critic, N. S., 38:344-9). 

Reading: Selection from “Two German Dra- 
matists,” E. A. Steiner, Outlook, 67:74, Jan- 
uary 5, ’OI. 

Discussion: The Modern German Drama. Is 
it wholesome or otherwise in its influence? 
(See “Studies in German Literature,” Hoch- 
doerfer; and “German Literature as Deter- 
mined by Social Forces,” Kuno Francke.) 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 


GERMANY AND THE PROGRAM OF SOCIALISM 


1. January 18, 1871; in the old palace of the 
French kings at Versailles, just outside Paris. 
2. William I, crowned emperor in 1871; 
Frederick III, who ruled three months in 
1888; and William II, from 1888 to the present. 
3. Liebknect and Bebel. 4. The theory that 
the state ought to care for the poor and needy, 
supply labor for the unemployed, and do 
other things of the sort which ordinary social- 
ists urge should be done by the people them- 
selves in some less formal associated capacity. 
Bismarck and William II have supported this 
view, chiefly as a means of cutting the ground 
from under the feet of the Socialist party. 5. 
(a) The tariff. (b) The narrowing of the 
Reichstag franchise. (c) The maintenance of 
the Triple Alliance. (d) Colonial expansion. 
(e) The increase of the army and navy. (f) 
A closer understanding with the Papacy. 


BERLIN I 

1. Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, Bres- 
lau, Dresden, Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Nuremberg, Hanover, Magdeburg, Dusseldorf, 
Stettin, Chemnitz. 2. An association of 
writers and artists to protect literature, art, 
and the drama from oppressive censorship. 3. 
The German Museum at Harvard is the gift of 
Emperor William, who desired that the 
treasures of German art be known and appre- 
ciated in America. The collection consists 
chiefly of reproductions of Medieval and 
Renaissance sculpture and gold and silver 
work, 4. Professor Ernst Haeckel of the 
University of Jena, etc.. spread Darwinism 
in Germany. 5. Charlemagne Tower. 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Italy. 


= 
THE LIBRARY SHELF 


A CONFIRMATION ADDRESS BY KAISER WILLIAM II 


A special translation, made with the express approval of His Majesty the German Em- 
peror, of an address delivered to his sons, the Princes Augustus and Oscar, at a banquet at 
the new Palace on the day of their Confirmation, October 17, 1903. Brief summaries of this 
remarkable discourse were published at the time in some English papers. This, the first 
authentic translation of the whole address, was made for and published exclusively in the 
London “Review of Reviews.” It is here reproduced by special permission of that publica- 


tion for the first time in the United States. 


My Dear Sons,—At the present time, in 
which we are about to drain our glasses to your 
health and to express our .congratulations that 
you have joined us in the congregation of the 
Lord as men who have a fervid desire to work 
therein, I should like, as your father, to make 
a few remarks. This day, in a spiritual sense, 
is for you similar to the day on which the of- 
ficer or the soldier takes the oath to his colors. 
As Princes of the Royal House you have the 
privilege of wearing a uniform from the tenth 
year of your age. To this I desire to compare 
your christening. You are selected as fighters 
for Christ. With the present day you have, 
so to speak, come of age in your faith. The 
defence and weapon, as well as the armour, 
which you will have to use, have been taught 
you and prepared for you by a skilled hand. 
Their use in all the situations of life is left to 
you from now on. But while in this respect 
it will be possible to also further instruct you, 
finally, however, every one must learn for 
themselves how to use weapons. It is also 
the same with the spiritual ones which are 
entrusted to him. I intentionally speak in 
a military sense, as I presume you know the 
beautiful parable in which the Christian is 
compared to a warrior, in which the weapons 
which the Lord has placed at his disposal are 
left to his choice. You will certainly find later 
on an opportunity to use one or the other of 
those weapons; and you will surely carry out 
what you have this day so nicely promised in 
your pledge. Your religious teacher has em- 
phasised—and quite correctly—to you the idea 
of what is to be expected from you; that is, 
that you must become “personalities.” This is 
just the point on which, in my opinion, the 
most depends for a Christian in the struggle 


of life. For there can be no doubt whatever, 
when referring to the person of our Lord, we 
can say: He has been the “most personal per- 
sonality” (die persdnlichste Persénlichkeit) 
that has ever wandered about on this earth 
among the children of men. 

In school you have read and heard, and you 
will read and hear in the future, of many great 
men, savants, statesmen, kings, princes, and also 
poets. You have read words and sayings of 
many of them, which ennobled you and even 
filled you with enthusiasm. ‘To be sure! Is 
there a German youth who would not feel in- 
spired and enthusiastic by songs-such as those 
of our poet Koerner? And yet they are all 
but the words of men. Not one of them is to 
be compared with any single word spoken by 
our Lord. And this is said to you so that 
you will be in a position to defend it as soon 
as you find yourselves in the struggle of life, 
and hear exchanges of opinions and also ex- 
change opinions yourselves regarding religion, 
and, above all, regarding the person of our 
Savior. The word of man has never been 
able to uniformly inspire people of all races and 
of all nations to attain the same aim, to en- 
deavor to be like Him, and even to give their 
lives for Him. This miracle can only be ex- 
plained from the fact that the words He spoke 
were the words from the living God, which 
awaken life, and which remain alive even 
after a period of many thousands of years, 
while the words of the savants are long for- 
gotten. 

Now, when I look back on my personal ex- 
perience, I can only assure you, and your ex- 
perience will be the same, that the cardinal and 
main object of human life, and principally that 
of a life full of responsibility and activity— 
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this has become clearer to me from year to year, 
lies solely and alone in the position we take re- 
garding our Lord and Savior. I have called Him 
the most personal of personalities, and thus 
rightly, for it cannot be otherwise in human 
life; and as happens with us all, so it was also 
with Him. There have been disputes regard- 
ing opinions of Him; some were for Him; 
some were in doubt, and many were against 
Him. But about this there can be no doubt 
whatever, and the severest foe and denier of the 
Lord is but a proof of the fact—the Lord is 
still living at the present time as a complete 
personality which cannot be ignored! His 
heavenly form is still walking about in our 
midst, visible only to our mental eye, and 
perceptible only to our soul; comforting, help- 
ing, strengthening, but also awakening con- 
tradiction and persecution, and because He 
cannot be ignored, every human being is cOm- 
pelled, whether he be aware of it or not, to 
compare the life he leads, the office he holds, 
the work he does, with the angle of vision 
in which he stands towards our Savior, and 
if his work is done in the sight of the Lord, 
whether it be agreeable to Him, or whether it 
be the contrary, his conscience, if it be still 
alive, will always thus direct him. In fact, I 
firmly believe that many people are of the 
opinion that it is inconceivable in our nowa- 
days “modern” life, with its multifarious duties 
and its many situations full of responsibility, 
that one could give such particular attention 
to the personality of our Savior, and have so 
much regard for Him as there was felt for 
Him in former times. 
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_ Mankind has filled heaven with many beau- 

tiful figures, others than that of our Lord, with 
pious Christians who are called saints, and to 
whom he prays for help. But all this is only 
an incident and vain. The only helper and 
redeemer is now, and will always be, the 
Savior. There is only one thing I can advise 
you with all my heart, regarding your future 
life: toil and work without intermission: this 
is the essential part of the Christian life; it 
was thus He lived before us! Glance at the 
Scriptures and read the parables of our Savior. 
The severest punishment is for the one who 
does nothing, who sits idle, or floats with the 
stream and allows others to do the work, such 
as in the parable of the talents. Whatsoever be 
your passions or your gifts, everyone should 
try to do the best in his power and in his 
province to become a personality, to grow into 
his duties, to toil in them, and to further them 
in accordance with the example of our Savior. 
Above all, in everything you commence, strife 
to make it, if possible, of benefit to your fel- 
low-men, for it is the most beautiful thing to 
rejoice with others, and where this be not pos- 
sible, try to have your work of at least some 
help to your fellow-men, as was exemplified 
in the life full of work and the acts of our 
Lord. In so doing then you will have fulfilled 
what is expected from you. Then you will 
become good German men, capable Princes of 
my house, who are able to share in the great 
work left to us all. That you may be fitted to 
carry out such a work to its accomplishment 
with blessings, and that the help of God and 
our Savior be with you in this task, to this we 
drain our glasses! 


= ; 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“Chautauqua represents the true and healthy relationship of literature and life to one an- 


other. 
the business of living.’”—Phillips Brooks. 


“I must announce a change in our program 
for this month,” said Pendragon as the Round 
Table came to order. “We have, as you know, 
usually devoted our May meeting to reports 
of what the Circles are doing to promote pub- 
lic libraries. But it séems wise to defer the 
library meeting till September, which is an 
especially favorable time to consider such 
projects, and so have this, our last meeting, free 
for further reports of the year’s achievements. 
Our ‘Social Progress Year’ has been a very 
stimulating one and the enthusiasm which 
speaks in these letters and newspaper clippings 
received since our last meeting shows how much 
our readers have gained from the year. I 
want to mention that I have received a most 
interesting letter from South Africa from Rev. 
J. J. Ross who is starting Chautauqua among 
the Dutch Africanders. They are already ar- 
ranging for an assembly to be held in Decem- 
ber, and I shall have more news to report 
when we next meet. You will all re- 
member our Norway member’s account 
of his lectures on Professor Ely’s book, 


Its students are scholars who are at the same time men and women deeply involved in 


‘Evolution of Industrial Society,’ which we 
studied a year ago. I have recently learned 
that the book not only attracted flattering at- 
tention in England and Germany but that 
Professor Ely has received a request for per- 
mission to translate it into Japanese. It makes 
the world in general seem quite like our own 
neighborhood when Norway, and England, and 
Germany, and Japan are interested in the very | 
books that we are reading.” 


“I think we all had the neighborhood feeling 
quite strongly at our recent Victor Hugo meet- 
ing,” commented the delegate from the Out- 
look Circle at Mt. Vernon, New York, “for one 
of our members spent her girlhood on the 
Island of Guernsey and her reminiscences of 
Victor Hugo, with reading of selections from 
‘Toilers of the Sea’ and the use of photographs 
sent by her niece who still lives there, gave a 
personal flavor to the evening’s exercises which 
was most delightful. We reviewed Victor 
Hugo’s life and enjoyed some readings both 
from his charming lyric poems and from ‘Les 
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Miserables.’ The committee provided us with 
these little souvenir postal cards which will 
remind us of one of the best meetings our 
Circle has held.” 


Pendragon laid a few programs on the table 
remarking, “The Calvary C. L. S. C., of East 
Orange, New Jersey, get out their programs 
in this very attractive style. You see they 
have their own letter-head on which is printed 





HOUSE OF VICTOR HUGO 
From a souvenir postal card. 


the name of the member who presumably sees 
to the mimeographing of the programs. They 
are models of clearness and good arrangement 
and must be of great value to the Circle. I 
notice that they have had the use of a pianola 
in connection with their musical studies and 
state that there has been much interest in the 
great composers. After Mr. Steffen’s dis- 
heartening article on New Jersey in the last 
McClure’s it seems only fair to emphasize 
some of her redeeming features as embodied 
in her Chautauqua Circles. Glance over these 
programs from the South Orange Circle and 
you will see in what thoroughgoing fashion 
they are doing their 
work. They have be- 
sides held two illustrated 
lecture evenings, one on 
the French revolution and 
one on the city of Paris. 
These have been free lec- 
tures and have attracted 
many people. The Circle 
certainly is to be congrat- 
ulated. We have another 
Circle also which ought to lead us not to despair 
of New Jersey since a “John Ruskin” C. L. 
S. C. can flourish in her borders. Here is 
their very tasteful little letter-head—but I see 
we have a representative from Red Bank, the 
home of the Circle.” 

“You will yet be proud of New Jersey,” the 
delegate assured the Round Table. “We feel 
very enthusiastic over our recent meeting with 
the German Master Musicians. If you will ex- 


RUSKIN CIRCLE 


RED BANK,N.J. 


A NEAT LETTER- 
HEAD 
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amine our program you will see how carefully 
the arrangements were planned. We give an 
occasional evening to several musicians and 
so contrast their works. We have a good deal 
of musical talent in our Circle and the evening 
was such a success that we intend to try the 
same plan with some of the other ‘masters.’ 
We have more than forty members and have no 
trouble in finding enough to talk about. The 
recent debate between two of our members 
on ‘Resolved That Trades Unions Are Bene- 
ficial to the Working Man’ showed what we 
can do when we get thoroughly aroused.” 
“Before we leave New Jersey,” added Pen- 
dragon, “I may mention that the Circle at 
Vineland, which in its plans for spending seven 
million dollars includes good roads, pensions 
and rest home for teachers, model tenements 
and a great variety of other benevolences, also 
proposes to set aside half a million for ‘the de- 
velopment of Chautauqua ideas.’ This surely 
is a sentiment worthy of an enlightened state!” 


1 


“As we seem to be having an exhibit of 
letter-heads, may we present ours?” inquired 
the delegate from the Carson Circle of Brook- 
lyn, New York. “You see it gives the names 
and addresses of our officers and we find it 
most convenient for all our official business. 
Our Circle is in a highly prosperous state with 
a membership of about forty men and women, 
the large majority of whom are constantly in 
attendance. At almost every meeting the pro- 
gram is so constructed as to call for the indi- 
vidual effort of every member present. Our 
meetings never lag. Our essays, debates, con- 
tests, etc., keep up a running fire of interest 
that makes every one anxious to be present.” 

“And perhaps I may add a word or two,” 
said the delegate from the Brooklyn Alumni. 
“We have, as you know, a fine organization of 
graduates which has been meeting for sixteen 
years. This year we introduced an innovation 
by having addresses and lectures. A recent 
one on ‘The Evolution of Language’ was 
greatly enjoyed. Our Alumni, as you may im- 
agine, has developed a strong social bond 
among its members and good fellowship still 
prevails in spite of the fact that the tendency 
to write spring and other poetry has, I may say, 
become epidemic among us. A musical setting 
for each lyric serves, however, as a friendly 
cloak for occasional infelicities and so no harm 
is done and much fun results!” 
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Pendragon next called attention to a small 
green program. “This,” he explained, “is fur- 
nished by the Chautauqua League of Des 
Moines and is well worth your attention. The 
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League brings the various city Circles together 
in a pleasant gathering once a month with a 
very attractive program bearing upon the work 
of the year. The League is now nearly ten 
years old and fully deserves its prestige. You 
will see that one evening was devoted to the 
study of Wagner and another to the famous 
women of France. Besides the officers there 
are program and music committees and a board 
of directors.” 

“This other program,” he added, holding up 
a trim little leaflet, “represents the work of 
the new S. H. G. of Des Moines. You must 
hear from their delegate.” 

“We had been so fortunate in our Chautau- 
qua League meetings in Des Moines,” replied 
the delegate, “that we were a little uncertain 
about the possibilities of an S. H. G., but there 
seemed to be need for a purely graduates’ asso- 
ciation and we’ve succeeded beyond our expec- 
tations. We have fifty-seven members with an 
average attendance of thirty; this year we are 
devoting ourselves to the Reading Journey and 
the German Master Musicians. We try to get 
speakers who have visited the countries which 
we are studying and we usually have delightful 
programs. Our S. H. G. entertained the grad- 
uates at the Midland Chautauqua here last 
summer with a picnic supper and received them 
into membership and hope to spur on our 
undergraduates to finish up their work and join 
us. We belong to the city federation so we 
are in touch with progressive movements in our 
community.” 


The delegate from the Forest Circle of Cleve- 
land was the next to report. “I’m obliged to 
say,’ she ventured politely, “that the New 
Jersey Circle isn’t the only one which planned 
to devote some of the seven millions to Chau- 
tauqua, for our Circle had decided that one 
million should be set aside for that purpose; 
but we will gladly. give first place to the Vine- 
land Circle for we know how long a career it 
has had. We’ve devoted considerable atten- 
tion to music and although we have no printed 
programs our weekly meetings are most in- 
teresting. As I see there are no other dele- 
gates here from Cleveland, I'd like to report 
for an excellent little Circle, the ‘Junior Utilian 
Club,’ whose program which I have here is 
very creditable. They are young people who 
lead very busy lives and they have been de- 
voting themselves this year to our Chautauqua 
book, ‘Literary Leaders of America.’ The 
program shows how much pains they are tak- 
ing with it. Last year they took ‘Literary 
Leaders of Modern England’ in the same way. 
Perhaps you'll also be interested in this little 
leaflet which was the New Year’s greeting sent 
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by Mr. W. F. Walworth to his Chautauqua 
Circle. Mr. Walworth, as you know, has long 
been a Trustee of Chautauqua Institution and 
for some years Treasurer also. In _ his 
‘greeting’ he says among other things: ‘It 
pays to make life a glory instead of a grind; 
to open a little wider the door of narrow life; 
to add power to the lens of the microscope or 
telescope; . to become familiar with all 
the lessons that history or science can teach us 
as to how to make life most successful.’ He 
adds: ‘I am an old man: I have seen lots of 
trouble, but much of it never happened. Let 
us eliminate all borrowed trouble.’ ” 


“I find,” said Pendragon, “that some of our 
individual readers are very much interested 
in the proper disposition of the ‘seven millions’ 
which are to foster the spirit of human brother- 
hood. One of our members from Hartford, 
Connecticut, writes: 

“Tt did not take me long to decide as I 
have for several years been carrying out on a 
small scale to the extent of my means the idea 
I have in mind. I would hunt out boys who 
want but are unable to secure an education, 
giving them the best the world affords—either 
professional or technical according to their 
tastes.’” 

“I wonder if any other individual members 
want a hearing?” 

“My particular hobby,” responded a Chicago 
member, “is this. I’m a university graduate 
and I realize how abstract a student’s notions 
of his fellow beings become. He talks about 
an ‘economic man’ and a ‘sociological man’ but 
his human brother he doesn’t study. Now I 
should endow a chair in a university for the 
proper cultivation of human sympathy and to 
keep it from being purely emotional I’d have 
the students do research work among the 
tenements and get their material at first hand. 
Then I’d endow also a newspaper to deal in 
social news that would inform people of real 
social conditions, not magnified ‘yellow’ ac- 
counts written up to sell papers but straight 
reports that could be relied upon and would 
suggest to earnest people what evils could and 
must be corrected.” 

“I’m so delighted with this suggestion,” in- 
terposed a New York City member. “I'd like 
to call the Round Table’s attention to a very 
interesting announcement which I hold in my 
hand regarding a new chair at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Evidently the same ‘thought wave’ 
has been felt in both New York and Chicago.” 
At the request of the Round Table the New 
York member read the following: 


“A CwHatr oF SocraL Work: It was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the trustees of 
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Columbia University that Jacob H. Schiff, the 
banker, had presented $100,000 for a chair of 
social work. The new department will be open 
to students during the coming academic year, 
and Edward T. Devine, general secretary of the 
Charities Organization Society, will be its first 


head. 

“Now we must have a few brief reports from 
some very live Circles,” said Pendragon, as he 
checked up a list of towns before him. “It’s 
too bad to exclude any one at this last meeting 
—but you all appreciate the situation. See how 
many clear points you can give us in a brief 
speech. Let us try Knoxville, Iowa, first.” 

“We are the Outlook Circle,” responded the 
delegate, “and it’s hard to keep our ideas from 
soaring, but I’ll try. Fine attendance. This 
is the first year since we started.in ’98 that no 
one has fallen behind. We have the ‘credit’ 
system and our Circle works in two divisions. 
A French court party is being planned to cele- 
brate the victory of one division over the 
other. We entertained our neighbor, the Vin- 
cent Circle, in February. Our suggestions for 
the seven millions: Forest preservation, man- 
ual training, missions, farm schools in the West, 
and musical scholarships. We think our maga- 
zine grows better with each number and we 
are Chautauquans to the heart’s core.” 

“Your suggestion of musical scholarships is 
very timely,” commented Pendragon, “notice 
a paragraph in the Round Table about what 
New York is doing for talented boys and 
girls.” 


“Now the Fleur de Lis Circle of New York 
City :” ' 

“One of our members wants to help along 
in education of the negroes. She would sup- 
ply the plant for thirty-five schools of, the Tus- 
kegee pattern and have one assigned to each 
state to carry on. Homes for the poor and 
night schools in the cities are our other sug- 
gestions. We as a Circle took up Japan last 
summer using the Chautauqua Reading Jour- 
ney in the August number. In October we 
had a public meeting when Mr. Adachi Kin- 
nosuke, editor of The Far East, made an ad- 
dress and we had a pleasant social hour after- 
ward.” 


Admirable reports from the Worthington 
Circle of Springfield, Ohio; the Birchard of 
Fremont, Ohio; the Optimist of Ithaca, New 
York; the Sterling of Wallingford, Conn.; the 
Sorosis of Portland, Indiana, the Circles at 
Corning, California, Chautauqua, New York, 
and many others had to be omitted for lack 
of time. 

“This letter,” explained Pendragon, as he 
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opened a carefully filled out report, “is from the 
‘Automobiles’ of Mobile, Alabama. They are 
workers, most of them teachers who naturally 
know how to study. I see that they are 
planning to bring a party to Chautauqua this 
summer, for five of their number graduate 
with the 1905's.” 

The Robert Browning Circle of Warren, Ohio, 
reported a membership which had grown from 
ten to thirty. Musical programs of a high 
order had been given. “We strive,” said their 
president, “to place before the people not a 
literary or a reading club, but a society where 
an earnest person may actually improve him- 
self, where hard study is encouraged, where 
reviews and discussions are held to compel the 
most diffident to learn. The result of this we 
think is shown in our larger membership.” 


= 


“T think you will all agree with me when you 
have heard from the next speaker, that the ‘Gem 
of the Mountains’. Circle well deserves its 
name,” said Pendragon as he introduced a rep- 
resentative from Caldwell, Idaho. 

“T’ve listened with so much interest,” re- 
sponded the delegate, “to your suggestions for 
the best use of seven millions for we had 
such a time deciding the question. We long 
to see the arid land in this section reclaimed, 
and libraries, parks, museums, and works of 
art seem so remote from us that we realize 
how much environment has to do with our 
education. Still we have a small college li- 
brary and as our Circle members are quite 
musical we've followed Mr. Surette’s sug- 
gestions most faithfully. We have affiliated with 
the Woman’s Clubs in our state and the 
president and secretary of the second district 
federation were both chosen from our Circle 
so you see we are doing our share. From 
these newspaper programs you will see that we 
keep the press informed of our work.” 


= 


“We've time for one more report and our last 
for this year shall be from Kokomo, Indiana. 
I see they are anxious to report on the seven 
millions.” 

“This discussion really did arouse quite an 
interest in our city and drew out much news- 
paper comment. We acted upon the suggestion 
given by Chautauqua and invited people outside 
of our Circle, ministers, editors, business men, 
college professors, and high school teachers. 
You can imagine what a live discussion re- 
sulted, for such a chance to make the world 
over had not come to any of us before! I will 
read some of the most pointed suggestions, 
remembering the warning you gave us last 
month against being vague. One member 
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dedicated his entire fund to the cause of Uni- 
versal Peace through peace conferences, special 
ministers of arbitration, etc. Another gave 
her seven millions to the preservation and 
planting of forests. Industrial schools with 
scholarships for worthy students, comfortable 
homes for old people, public playgrounds 
under the charge of a director, kitchen garden 
training schools, a home for maintaining 
trained nurses to work among the poor, manual 
training schools for boys, an ideal factory town 
with good homes at fair prices, city missions, 
oversight of immigrants, suppression of cigar- 
ette evil. 


“The following suggestions which came from 
a professcr of sociology, I’m sure Pendragon 
will approve. 


The first four conditions he 
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Tue Mapicans. By Miriam Michelson. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 600. 614x834. $1.50. New York: 
The Century Co. 


A story of six original, vivacious small girls. 
Many incidents in their animated careers are 
decidedly humorous, but the quarreling grows 
decidedly tiresome. M. M. 

LittLte Betty Brew. By Anna M. Barnes. $1. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

There is a strange charm in Indian tales for 
boys and girls, and those who love such stories 
most will be greatly interested in the history of 
the little girl who had such strange adventures 
in Indianland. Aside from the child’s ex- 
periences the book contains interesting descrip- 
tions of the making of South Carolina and the 
delightful family who moved there from New 
England two hundred years ago. M. M. 

My CANDLES AND OTHER Poems. By ~_ 


Boyle O'Reilly. $1.00. Boston: Lee 
Shepard. 


These poems by the daughter of a famous 
writer and patriot are marked by imagination 
and excellent taste; some show decided poetic 
insight and all are the result of thought and 
careful preparation. M. M. 

E.tnor ARDEN, Royatist. By Mary Constance 


DuBois. Illustrated. Pp. 283. 6x834. $1.50. 
New York: The Century Co. 


Elinor Arden is one of the most attractive 
subjects in recent works of fiction for the 
young. The story is laid in the time of Charles 
I and the account of the little girl’s loyalty 
and bravery, her many vicissitudes and final 
happiness and reward is one which will hold 
alike the interest of old and young. M. M. 

Cuerry. By Booth Tarkington. $1.25. New 

York: Harper Brothers. 

This interesting tale of Princeton life over a 
<entury ago will hardly prove a rival to Mon- 
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stipulated should be on the Carnegie plan of 
local codperation :” 

1. A public playground for chil- 
dren in a congested part of each of 
ten cities 

2. A public bath house in each of 
the twenty largest cities 

3. A public art gallery and mu- 
seum in each of the twenty largest 
cities not possessing such institu- 
tions 

4. An endowment to assist in the 
presentation of high-class lectures, 
theatrical performances, and con- 
certs in cities of less than 20,000 pop- 
ulation 

5. Reserved to be presented at 
favorable opportunities to fifty young 
people 


Books 


sieur Beaucaire, but nevertheless it is invested 
with a quaint charm and originality quite 
worthy of its versatile author. A subtle re- 
fined humor pervades the entire story. 
Especially clever are many of the situations: 
the scene at the inn at the close of the book is 
done in a style equalling the best of Booth 
Tarkington’s descriptions. M. M. 
Tue Turquoise Cup. By Arthur Coslett Smith. 
$1.25. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
Venice in its romance and poetry, ancient pal- 
aces, and picturesque waterways forms the 
setting of this delightful story. The plot, im- 
possible as it is, is presented in an original and 
absorbing manner and holds our attention from 
the first. One particular charm of the story 
is the variety and excellent delineation of 
character. “The Desert” appears in the same 
book as “The Turquoise Cup,” but is interesting 
chiefly as a sketch of Oriental wooing and mar- 
riage and the contrast it forms to a love af- 
fair on the continent. M. M. 


THE Book or CLever Beasts. By Myrtle Reed. 
Illustrated. Pp. 231. 6x834. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This delightfully humorous book is a clever 
take-off on animal stories of popular writers. 
Not only are the names of the Clever Beasts 
burlesques but the style of writing and descrip- 
tions are excellent imitations of familiar 
stories. It is not hard to recognize Thompson 
Seton in Mr. Johnson Sit Down. In Jenny 
Rag Tail, Little Upsidaisi, and Jagg the Skoot- 
away Goat, it is not hard to discover the names 
of some other old favorites. Throughout the 
book there is much good natured fun making 
at the traits often attributed to wild animals. 
The stories, while perhaps tiresome in some 
details, contain many humorous descriptions, 
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such as Jenny Ragtail punishing the little 
brown rabbit with a lady slipper, the field 
mouse committing suicide with cyanide of 
potassium; the toilet, and course dinner of the 
bears in the story of “Snoof” remind us vividly 
of the garbage scene in the original Johnny 
Bear. M. M. 


Tue Woornc or Wistarta. By Onoto Wat- 
anna. $1.50. New York: Harper Brothers. 


In these days when our attention is attracted ° 


to all things Japanese this pathetic story of 
Wistaria by a gifted writer of that nation par- 
ticularly appeals to our sympathy. The story 
is presented with singular charm, and is artis- 
tically and delicately presented. The book is 
beautifuly bound and illustrated. M. M. 
Krsun DalizINn, oR FROM SHARK Boy To MERCH- 
ANT Prince. By Gensai Murai. Translated by 
Masao Yoshid. Illustrated. Pp. 164. 6x8%. 
$1.25. New York: The Century Co. 
An interesting story of a Japanese boy’s rise 
from poverty to wealth and honor. Many 
quaint terms and expressions have been re- 
tained, adding to the interest of the book. The 
illustrations of Japanese life add to the at- 
tractiveness of the descriptions. 
True: A Mennonite Man. 
Martin. $1.50. New York: 
Co. 
This book has been well described as one the 
jaded novel reader will enjoy. There is fresh- 
ness, novelty, and variety to the people and the 
plot. Tillie is a charming ambitious young 
girl, the daughter of a Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
and her struggles for an education involve 
her in situations both humorous and pathetic. 
The dialect of the book is exceedingly inter- 
esting. M. M. 
Horses Nine By Sewell Ford. $1.25. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The strongest rival to “Black Beauty” that has 
yet appeared is this charming collection of 
horse stories, in fact in literary merit and 
variety of presentation they far exceed our 
old favorite. Horses belonging to the police, 
the circus, and fire department—horses occupy- 
ing lowly and exalted positions in country and 
town are all faithfully described and by turns 
enlist our sympathy and admiration. Aside 
from giving pleasure to enthusiastic readers. 
Mr. Ford has performed a piece of humani- 
tarian work in “Horses Nine.” M. M. 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON’S Poems. Edited 
by Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. New York: 
Ginn & Co. 
Dr. Van Dyke shows his usual good judgment 
in the selection and editing of these poems. In 
addition to the scholarly introduction the book 
contains copious notes and classification of 
Tennyson’s metres which will prove of great 
assistance to the young student of Tennyson. 


M. M. 


M. M. 
By Helen R. 
The Century 
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Lire AND Letrers oF JoHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIEK. By S. T. Pickard. $1. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

The value of this book is enhanced by the fact 

that the author was an old and intimate friend 

of the poet. Many delightful anecdotes and 
facts connected with Whittier’s family, his 
work and life, are published for the first time. 

The book is attractively bound and contains 

many illustrations. M.M. 

Tue Brown Farry Boox. Edited by Andrew 


Lang. Illustrated. Pp. 350. 5x74. $1.60. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The many fairy books, blue, red, green, yellow, 
pink, crimson, violet, and grey, which have 
been hailed with delight by the children ad- 
mirers of this popular author, have had another 
color added to their list. “The Brown Fairy 
Book” is merely descriptive of the binding, 
certainly not the author’s style in these bril- 
liant and absorbing fairy tales. M. M. 


Human Puysio.ocy. By John I. Jegi. pp. 343. 
$1.00. New York: The Mac- 


Illustrated. 
millan Co. 
In preparing this excellent text-book the author 
has followed the “story plan” rather than the 
laboratory method. The topics, which follow 
one another in a logical manner, are discussed 
in a clear and simple style, and are unusually 
well illustrated. Chapters upon bacteria and 
diseases caused by them, and upon public 
health, add greatly to the value of the book. 
M. J. 
Farry LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 
Translated by Mrs. M. Cary. 60 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Young people of all ages will find as great de- 
light in these charming French fairy tales, as 
those of Grimm and Andersen. There are 
fascinating descriptions of bears, foxes and 
hares; castles in the air, good and bad dwarfs 
and fairies, all the enchantment so dear to the 
hearts of children. M. M. 


THe New Harmony Communities. By 
George Browning Lockwood. 6%x9%%. pp. 
282. 25 illustrations. Marion, Ind.: The 
Chronicle Co. 

The frontispiece of this excellent piece of 

historical investigation, the photograph of 

Robert Owen, was reproduced in connection 

with Mr. Ogg’s article on “The Great Era of 

English Reform” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 

February. It is a distinct contribution to avail- 

able monographs on American history and an 

intensive study of “community” experiments of 
equal interest to sociologists. Its quality has 
been recognized by adoption as one of the 
books for the Indiana State Teachers’ Reading 

Circle; its readabieness will interest lovers of 

the “true story” as well. ri Coe 
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COLORADO 


Place Date Recognition Day 
Boulder, July 4-Aug. 7. 
Manager, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colo. 
Palmer Lake, July 10-Aug. 4. Aug. 4. 
Glen Park, 
Manager, Frank McDonough, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, C. F. McCarnine, McPhee Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 
Forestville, July July 20. 
Manager, Daniel W. Howell, 411 ‘Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Geo. M. Brown. 
ILLINOIS 
Clinton, Aug. 18-28. 
Manager E. B. Bentley, Clinton ‘Th. 
Dixon, July 30-Aug. 14. 
Manager, Hon. Adam Krape, Lena, IIl 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. W. H. Hartman, torre:ton, IIL 
Lithia Springs, July 29-Aug. 15. 
Manager, Rev. Jasper L. Do —_ Lithia, IIl. 
Moline, July 13-23. 
Mgr. W. V. Richards, Moline, III. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. E. A. Shipley, Des Moines, Ia. 
Ottawa, Aug 18-26. Aug. 19. 
Manager, R. C. Jordan, Ottawa, III. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, W. J. we Ottawa, Ill. 
Petersburg, Aug. 9- 
Manager, Rev. Geo. H. Turner, , = Til. 
Piasa, July 20-Aug. 16. July 31 or Aug. 14. 
Manager, W. O. Paisley, Lincoln, III. ; 
Pontiac, July 22-Aug. 6. July 27. 
ay gt A. C. Folsom. 
S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alice H. Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 
Rockford; Aug. 17-31. Aug. 24. 
Manager, A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, IIl,. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Alice H. Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 
INDIANA 
Rome City, July 19-Aug. 11. Aug. 4. 
Manager, Rev. J. F. Snyder, La Grange, Ind 
Secretary, Katherine Harper, Goshen, Ind. 
Winona Lake, July 5-Sept. 1. 
Manager, Sol C. Dickey, 118 Monument PIl., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Emma Anderson, 118 Monument PI., Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 
Allerton, August 16-23. 
Manager. John A. Shannon, Allerton, Ia. 
td S. C. Representative, Miss Inez F. Kelso, Humeston, Ia. 
Centerville, Aug. 4-13. 
Manager, J. M. Beck, Comerville, Ta. 
_ ollie Hi, Eo Representative, Inez F. Kelso, Humeston, Ia. 
Marshalltown, Aug. 12-20. 
Manager, Elijah Brown Jon*s, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Waterloo, July 11-Aug. 2. July 20. 
Manager, Rev. Frank L. Loveland, Waterloo, Ia. 


KANSAS 


Beloit, July 31-Aug. 6. 

Manager, 7. oe Taggart, Concordia, Kansas. 

S. C. Representative, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, 1328 E. 13.h St., Des Moines, Ia 

Goseain July 28- Aug. 6. 

a a J. C. Porter, Jewell City, Kansas. 

li C. Representative, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Des Moires, Ia. 
Lincoln Park, Aug. 3-13. 

Manager, E. L. Huckell, Sumer City, Kansas. 

Cao me ke Representative, Miss Hamilton, Wichita, Kas. 
Winfield, June 20-30. June 26. 

Manager, M. L. Wortman, Winfield. Kans. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Alma F. Piatt. 


KENTUCKY 
Owensboro, Aug. 2-1 
Manager, W. G. Archer, Owensboro, Ky. Aug. 14. 
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MAINE 


Ocean Park, July 20-Aug. 31. Aug. 10, 
Manager, Rev. W. K. Twort, 12 Reservoir St., Lawrence, Mass. 
MARYLAND 
Washington Goons July 4-Sept. 1. 
Manager, W. H. H. Smith, Room 382, Navy Dept., Washingson 7D. Cc 
MISSOURI 
Carthage, {uy uly 3-12. 
Manager, H. J. Fitzer, Cart 
C. L. S. C. Representative, hie. "Alma F. Piatt. 
Pertle Springs, Aug. 10-18. 
Manager A. C. Stewart, 401 Nn" 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
mah ie Eo Representative, Mrs. A. E. ‘Shipley. 1328 E 13th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice, July 6-18. 
Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Julia Fuller, Beatrice, Neb. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hedding, g. 7-26. 
Manager, Rev. E. E. Dorion, a Falls, N. H. 
NEW YORK 
Chautauqua, June 29-Aug. 27. Aug. 16. 
Manager, Chautauqua Institution, Shouleberd, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Bethesda, Aug. 2-16. Aug. 12. 
Manager, Rev. M. J. Slutz, Barnesville, O. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. P. U. Hawkins, Barnesville, O. 
Celena, July 21-31. 
Manager and C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Milton W. Brown, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Delaware, Aug. 4-14. Aug. 14. 
Manager, Rev. Milton W. Brown, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Defiance, Aug. 3-13. 
Manager, Rev. A. P. Murphy, Defiance. 
Lima, July 21-31. 
Manager and C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Milton W. Brown, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Wellston, Aug. 11-21. 
Manager. and C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev Milton W. Brown. Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
OKLAHOMA 
Kingfisher, June I-11. 
Manager, J. H. Parker, Kingfisher, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Gretna, July 3-Aug. 4. 
Manager, L. E. McGinnis, Steelton, Pa. 
c. L. S. C. Representative, L. E. McGinnis. 
Naomi Pines, July 10-Aug. 5. 
Manager, G. P. Eckles. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, J. H. Morgan, Ph. D., Carlisle. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone, June 29-July to. July 7. 
Manager, S. R. Golden, Big Stone, S. D. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Etta Vosberg, Milbank, S. D. 
Madison, June 24-July 1. 
Manager, H . P. Smith, Madison, S. D. 
Sh me S " Representative, Rev. Hugh Robinson, Madison. 
VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Valley, Aug. 4-16. Aug. 12. 
Manager, A. P. Funkhouser, Harrisonburg. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Jessie Funkhouser, Harrisonburg. 
WISCONSIN 
Chetek, July 11-21. 
Manager, J. W. Bell, Chetek, Wisconsin. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, E. D. Claypool, Fayette, Ia. 
Waupaca, Aug. 8-22 
Manager, H. A. Larson, Wa*paca. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


offers courses for men and women in Classical Archaeol- 
ogy, Greek, Latin, English, Voice Training, Reading and 
Speaking, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, 
History, Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Architectural Draw- 
ing, Theory of Architectural Design, History of European 
Architecture, Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography and in Physical 
Education. These courses are designed primarily for 
teachers, but are open without entrance examination to 
all qualified persons. .The University Libraries, Museums, 
Laboratories, etc., will be at the service of members of the 
Summer School. The School opens Wednesday, July 5th, 
and closes Tuesday, August 15th, 1905. For full announce- 
ment, address J, L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. 
Mass. 


N.S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Will Make a First-Class Book-keeper 
of you in six weeks for $3 or RETURN 
MONEY;; distance and experience imtaate- 
rial; I find POSITIONS, too, everywhere, 
FREE. 7,928 testimonials! Placed pupil 

4 Jan. 16 at $36 weekly; perhaps can place 
YOU, too! SAVE THIS AND WRITE 


H. GOODWIN, EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 
Reom 300, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Would you like to know of an investment just as safe 
and twice as as any mortgage, where you can 
place a small sum in the ori 1 shares of the most 
conservative company producing oil in Kansas ? 

No a Land absolutely proved and 
producing oil every day. Two drills at work bring- 
ing in more wells and adding to the value of the 
shares, which are steadily going up. 

Write for full information to 


THE ORIENT OIL, GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas 


Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, 


1 Know You Want to Reduce Your 
Weight, but probably you think it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
tell you that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
Fs will be wonderfully 
enefited. 
1A oe. 


y 
iil made a specialty of Obesity. 
EE My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a o-, I have no time for that. I am rere yer | 
facts, You cannot afford to wait or experiment wit 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up all hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of ad 
treatment is better than if I sent you millions of testi- 
monials—better than arguments. If you will writ 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services are freee’ 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
24 East 23d Street, Dept. 168, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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Vacation Journeys 


Broadly noted for the extent, excellent character 
and comfort of its train service, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. affords the ideal route for 
summer vacation journeys. It reaches by its 
through trains or its direct connections the beautiful 
lake country in southern Michigan and northern 
Indiana, Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, St. 
Lawrence River, Adirondack and White Moun- 
tains, Canadian and Atlantic Coast resorts, etc. 
Tourist tickets, at reduced rates, on sale June I to 
September 30. All roads sell in connection with g#™3 
the Lake Shore. va 
The following books—useful for vacation 2f 
plans—sent for 8 cents postage or 2 cents each, 
to cover mailing cost: ‘*The Ideal Vacation 
Land,” ‘* Quiet Summer Retreats,” 
** Lake Chautauqua,’’ ‘* Lake Shore 
Tours,’® ** Book of Trains’” and ** Travel 
Privileges,’’ the latter explaining how to 
secure enjoyable privileges accorded on 
tickets over the Lake Shore, such as stop- 
overs at Lake Erie islands, Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, option of boat or rail between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 
For any information and above books, address 
A. J. Smitn, G. P. & T. A., NEW YORK 
Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ NTRAI 
5 LINES ¥ 


a — 











News on the 
Overland Limited 


Another good thing about The Overland Limited 
is that passengers will be supplied with morning 
and afternoon news, sent by wire direct to the 
train. This famous train to California runs via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line. 


Less than three days from Union Station, 
Chicago, to San Francisco. Leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 605 p.m. Another good train to the 
Pacific Coast at 10.25 p. m. 


JOHN R. POTT, 
District Passenger Agent, noom 5, Pork Bilg;, 
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If AN AMPHITHEATRE AUDIENCE 


"2 To Chautauqua 
or 1f you don’t go 


you will want to read 


he “assexsty. HERALD 
€ ASSEMBLY | LL 

= 

This unique daily will bring to your table the cream of the Chautauqua season, “§ | 
stenographic reports of lectures, addresses, sermons and inspiring utterances trom 


the Chautauqua platform, world-famous as a clearing Louse of ideas on the vital 
movements of the times, literary, religious, economic and educational. 


Distinguished speakers from both home and abroad will address Chautauquans 
this season during one of the best programs ever offered at Chautauqua. THE 
AssEMBLY HERALD is invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses 
for future reference and study. It will contain detailed reports of ‘‘Civics Week,’’ 
‘‘Federal Week,’’ ‘‘Music Week,’’ ‘‘Bible Week,’’ ‘“‘Home Reading Week,’’ and 
many questions of importance to every thinking American. 


Personal interviews with many o the prominent speaker and visitors will add 
much to the interest in their appearance at Chautauqua, and pen pictures of a 
unique community life will be full of suggestion to those who have eyes to see. 
Not the least value of THz AssEmBLY HERALD will consist of the reports of ad- 
dresses, conferences, etc., especially related to the ‘‘Classical Year’’ of the Chau- 
ar cuauravqua _ tauqua Home Reading Courses. 

Printed at Chautauqua every week-day for fifty days this year, during the Assem- 
bly season, instead of forty 1ays as formerly, thereby giving its readers a more complete 
chronicle of Chautauqua activities than ever before. THe Herap will repay you many 
times the cost of a subscription. 


OFFER No. 1 
Tue AssemMBLy HERALD — For 
the season, 50numbers, mailed, 


postpaid,toanyaddress - $1.50 


OFFER No. 2 
Tue AssemBty HERALD— 
For the season, 50 numbers $1.50 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN— 
One year - - - - - - $2.00 
(Subscription for the CHAUTAUQUAN 
may begin at any time) $3.50 
Special price for both publica- 
tions, mailed to one address = $3.00 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York. 




















AT CHAUTAUQUA 
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Study 

for 
j Home 
and School 


The material in THz CHAUTAUQUAN supplies 
just what is needed by teach: da its to 
understand and co-operate with that na study 
3 and homes which has become one of the 





foote of tt of the Cornell lessons for Chautauqua Junior 
; geal, Sake Clubs which appear in Boys and Girls 
or the chi 


The Chautauquan 


for twelve months with ten subscriptions to 


Boys and Girls, $5.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 








“BIG FOUR” 


Best Route to 


California 
Colorado 


Texas 
and all Points West 
Via 


CHICAGO, PEORIA OR 
ST. LOUIS 


WARREN J. LYNCH 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent 
CINCINNATI, O. 

















“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 








This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 

. this summer. 
- It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


mA will be sent free, upon peaties of a two-cent 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New Yor Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 














100 Miles 


and Return 
$1.00 


VIA 


NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD 


Commencing Sunday, April 30th, 
and each Sunday following, parties 
of five.or more can obtain round 
trip tickets at $1.00 for each person 
to any point within 100 miles of sell- 
ing station on the Nickel Plate Road 
where train is scheduled to stop. 
Tickets good going and returning 
same day. See nearest agent or 
address 


A. C. SHOWALTER, D.P.A. 
807 State St , Erie, Pa. 
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The Duplex Comptometer 


The result of 16 years of practical experience in the mak- 
ing of adding machines, and the highest attainment in rapid 
adding and calculation devices. It is scientifically and me- 
chanically accurate, and is operated by the simple touching, 

singly or all together, of one or more instantly responsive 
keys. Light and uniform key touch It adds, multiplies, 
divides and subtracts instantly and noiselessly. Endorsed by 
the largest commercial and manufacturing houses all over the 
world. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 52-56 Illinois St., Chicago. 





Send for Literature and Trial Offer 


HALF RATES we S tatcum 








(plus 25 cents) 


ASHEVILLE | (lier elas 


And Return 
4 eg, s ptiens, than worthless substte 
VIA ~ stitcies, bot 0 for it.’ Srtecor 


Queen and ts 
Crescent Route CHAUTAUQUA LAHE, N.Y. 


is a delightful place to spend the summer. 


and Southern re you ca aombne Sw nomina Sa 
R a i Jw a y ENTERTAINMENT 











EDUCATION 
Send for Hand-Book. Assembly season 
June 2th, 1905. Summer Schools, July 8th. 


Account ANNUAL CONFERENCE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, . . Chautauqua, N. ¥. 


| 
| 
| 
Y. M. C. A. ano Y. W.C. A. ¥ 
| 
| 
| 
| 














FOR RENT. 


To party’ of three or four adults, furnished second 
| floor of private cottage, four desirable rooms, upper 
veranda, with breakfast and supper privilege. 


Address 


Tickets on sale June 8th, 10th, 15th and 
17th, with final limit June 28th, 1905. Write 
for rates and printed matter. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. BOX 463, Chautauqua, New York. 














oT igiire Satera thesia: er ae 
| , , ° 
res) ISA ACTHOM ONS INS EYEWATER | MISS FERRIS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The Mob Spirit in America 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE UPHOLDING OF THE LAW? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WOMANHOOD? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE SOLUTION OF OUR GREAT “‘RACE PROBLEM?” 


THEN SEND FOR AND READ THIS BOOKLET. 
OVER 70 PAGES. PRICE, 26 CENTS POSTPAID. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y, 
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The 
Mosher Books 








The new catalogue for 

1904-5, choicely printed in 
red and black, done up in old 
style blue wrappers, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all who 
mention The Chautauquan. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only 

method of making his edi- 
tions known. All possible value 
is put into the books issued by 
him, and they are then left to 
advertise themselves by their in- 
trinsic merit. 








THOMAS B,. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 








LONDON 


The , 
Manhattan 
Press-Clipping 
Bureau 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor. 


Knickerbocker Building 
Cor. 5th Ave. and I4th St. 
New York. 

Will supply you with all personal reference 
and clippings on any subject from all the papers 
and periodicals published here and abroad. 
Our large staff of readers can gather for you 


more valuable material on any current subject 
than you can get in a life-time. 


Subscribe Now! 


TERMS—100 clippings, $5.00; 250 
clippings, $12.00; 500 clippings 
$20.00; 1,000 clippings $35.00. 


Send for our neat desk calendar 


NEW YORK 














Indexed Pocket Maps 








Just the thing for intelligent information. 
Handsomely printed in colors, with index of 
cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 


JAPAN 
ENGLAND 


RUSSIA 
GERMANY 


THE NETHERLANDS and BELGIUM 





Price, 20 Cents Each, Postpaid. 





The Chautauqua Press, 









Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


GRAND PRIZE WorLD'SFAIR. StLouis. DICT (Ov FVe 6 


IT IS UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 


New Gazetteer of the World 


2380 Quarto Pages 


New Biographical Dictionary 


Editor in Chief, W T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 








Chief Justice MELVILLE W. FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, has fittingly said: I regard the International as of 
the utmost value in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough. 











REGULAR EDITION, size 7 x 10x 2% inches. 
DE LUXE EDITION, size 534 x 854 x 1 inches. 





Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
1116 pages. 
Printed from same plates, on bible paper. 


1400 illustrations. Three bindings. 


Two bindings. 








FREE, ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles.’’ 


Also illustrative pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 5. A. 
GET THE BEST 











Labor = Capital 


Senator M. A. HANNA, 


This magnificent address was one of the t 
eventsof the season atChautauqua, 1903, Thor- 
oughly non-partisan, fair and unbiased, itisa 
noteworthycontribution totheliterature of the 
great problem, Authorized edition,containing 
anew andvery fine portrait of SenatorHanna. 


PRICE, 10c. POSTPAID. 


The Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


one e¥e5 Dy [SAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


Rev. Mary £. Moreland, 


Pastor Congregational Church, Normal, Ill. 


Successful minister, lecturer can make en ments for 
Chautauguas. Round Table Lectures on Fiction, C. L. 8. 
C., and single lectures on popular subjects. 

“She has a clear, well-controlled voice, easy 
to listen to and magnetic with earnestness. 
—Pantagraph, ee Il. 
































MUSIC LOVERS 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 


— us ro cents in silver or stamps, together with the names of 10 
persons who get mail at your postoffice who are interested in music, 
and we will send you our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
hundreds of subscriptions daily from persons who think our Magazine a 
bigger bargain than Harper’s, Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
McClure’s. This is a special offer for a short time only, so send at once. 
Our subscription price may advance to $1.00 per year soon. 


Burges Pub. Co., Dept. N. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


Asechool for boys. Location high ape het Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. A new gy 
teachers. Earnest Bo: A vigorous 7 life. American a Fits 
for college, Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


one €¥€5 Dy [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 




















“THE BEST YET” 


Shakspeare Interpreted 
ONE LECTURE or A COURSE 


By REV. WM. ‘BURGESS, author of 
“THE BIBLE IN SHAKSPEARE * 


Address R. N. HAYS, 195 State St., Chicago, Ill. 














CHAUTAUQUA EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 


A party is being formed by N. H. Gillette, who has conducted parties to Europe for several years past, 
under the Auspices of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union, sailing July 1, by the new twin screw steamer 
“Caledonia,’’ specially chartered for this trip by F. C. Clark, the tourist agent under whose management this 
excursion will be conducted. Visiting Scotland, England, Ireland, France, Belgium, with optional trips to Hol- 
land, Switzerland, the Rhine, etc. Cost of 33-day tour only $245 or 38-day $280. A cordialinvitation is ex- 


tended to all Chautauquans and their friends to join the party. 


Apply early to secure choice accommodations. 


Address, N. H. GILLETTE, 917 Park Row Bldg., New York City. 
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Cambridge 
Springs, 


Pennsylvania 


An ideal all-the-year-round resort in the beautiful hills of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, overlooking the historic Venango 
Valley; 3 hours from Cleveland, Pittsburg or Buffalo, via the 
Erie Railroad. Golf, boating, bathing, hunting, fishing. 


A handsomely illustrated booklet containing fullinformation, 
may be had upon application to any Erie Ticket Agent, or 
by addressing R. H. Wallace, General rooney Agent, 
Erie Railroad, New York City. . 2 os eS 
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